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Introduction 


The American family is in trouble! The evidence is all 
around. Unstable marriages, increasing divorce rates, run- 
away children, self-centered attitudes, breakdowns in com- 
munication, insensitivity to each others’ needs, widespread 
unwillingness to spend time and effort in making marriage 
work, fear of intimacy, lack of discipline, confusion over 
parental roles, loss of moral and spiritual values—these, and 
a hundred other indicators, cry out that families are strug- 
gling to keep stable and even alive. 

While the indicators of family instability are numerous, 
so are the proposed remedies—be more interested in one an- 
other, spend time together, get away from each other, attend 
marriage seminars, go to church, learn to communicate, 
reinstate discipline, be more permissive, stop criticizing, etc. 
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The writers of this book have moved away from theory and 
offered their own tried and tested solutions—proven tech- 
niques by which families can be strengthened through the 
outreach and ministry of the local church. Larry Richards, 
well-known for his innovative leadership in the area of church 
renewal, sets the stage for this book with his helpful sugges- 
tions on how the church can help the family face the future. 
Three intensely practical chapters follow in which leading 
churchmen describe ways by which families have been helped 
through their local congregations. Wayne Rickerson shows 
how the church can equip parents to teach values in the 
home. Del and Trudy Vander Haar argue effectively that in 
order to survive, families need support from other families 
within the body of Christ. Julie Gorman then catalogues a 
variety of techniques for enriching the family through 
church-initiated programs. 

Some families, of course, face unusual problems—problems 
with aged, sick, retarded or unstable family members. David 
Moberg’s chapter on aging and Varina Florence’s discussion 
of retardation give compassionate and insightful guidelines 
concerning the church’s ministry to such needy persons and 
their families. Then there is the problem of families with 
unwanted pregnancies. Is abortion a solution in such cases? 
Clifford Bajema, Judith Fink, and Marjory Mecklenburg 
provide some thought-provoking answers. 

Finally, there is the issue of families in the future. Arnold 
Berntsen suggests that a church daycare center can provide 
a meaningful outreach to families with young children; Paul 
Walker, who is both psychologist and pastor, discusses family 
counseling; and Morris Sheats concludes the book with sug- 
gestions of ways in which family problems can be reduced 
or prevented through the use of a "church learning center." 

All of the papers in this volume were prepared for presenta- 
tion and discussion at the Continental Congress on the 
Family, a gathering of evangelical leaders which met in 
October of 1975 and was organized under the direction of 
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J. Allan Petersen, president of Family Concerns, Omaha, 
Nebraska. 

In planning the program for the Congress and in editing 
the chapters which follow, I was reminded again of the 
words of Dr. Gordon Allport, psychologist and former pro- 
fessor of Harvard, who once wrote about the healing power 
of love. Love (wrote Allport in his book The Individual and 
His Religion), is “incomparably the greatest psychothera- 
peutic agent” but “something that professional psychiatry 
cannot of itself create, focus, nor release. . . . Psychotherapy 
knows the healing power of love but finds itself unable to do 
much about it." Only Christianity, Allport continues, "offers 
an interpretation of life and a rule of life based wholly upon 
love. . . . But when it comes to a question of implementing 
this insight we are confronted with the age-long failure of 
religion to turn doctrine into practice." 

Would it be too simple to say that love—the kind of love 
proclaimed by the church, described in the Bible, and 
demonstrated by Christ—is the greatest therapeutic agent for 
strengthening families? If we could put into practice our 
doctrines about love, couldn't this begin to bring greater 
communication, increased sensitivity, a renewed concern for 
others in the home, a new devotion to the importance of 
making marriage work, a fresh emphasis on family priorities, 
and a greater interest in family togetherness, discipline, 
training, and spiritual growth? 

Family love begins with God's love flowing into and 
through one family member who wants to see things im- 
prove. Family love is characterized by patience, kindness, 
and compassion. It involves a deep desire to understand, a 
willingness to let others pursue their own interests or develop 
their own abilities, an attempt to be honest about our feel- 
ings and hurts, a willingness to acknowledge that no one is 
perfect—least of all ourselves—and an effort to provide an 
environment where each person can express his or her real 
needs, aspirations, and feelings. Family love is not arrogant, 
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self-centered, spiteful, or revengeful. Neither does it overlook 
sin, but it is forgiving and instructive. Love is an attitude to 
be learned, pursued, and developed—as much as or more 
than it is a feeling to be “turned on.” It is a mind-set which 
says "I care about you’—a mind-set which comes not so 
much because we stir it up but because God gives it to us 
for the asking. Love does have healing power in families and 
it 7s the greatest of all psychotherapeutic agents. It starts with 
God, but it is lived out in people—like you and me. And 
it is the basis on which the church and family can face the 
future confidently together. 
Gary R. COLLINS 


I 


How the Church Can Help 
the Family 
Face the Future 


Larry Richards 


The title of this chapter makes an interesting assumption: the 
church exists to minister, and one of the focuses of ministry is 
the family. The title views the flow of ministry and support, 
not from the individual or family group to the local church, 
but from the church to the family. The church is a support 
system, nurturing and equipping individuals and families for 
growth and for effective function. Accepting this assumption 
will radically affect our thinking about the church and the 
family and the kinds of ministries the local church develops. 

Limitations of space make it impossible both to argue for 
these assumptions and to provide practical examples of a 
church life-style growing out of them. So I will simply state 
the implied assumptions and my presuppositions and then 
explore what they may mean in terms of practice. 


Presupposition: The Local Church Is a Support System 


It is not unusual these days to acknowledge that Scripture 
portrays the local church as a transforming community, a body 


Larry Richards is a member of the Step 2 team, a Chicago based 
church renewal organization. He conducts workshops for church leaders 
on how to minister to the family through the local church and is the 
developer of Sunday School PLUS, a new educational system linking the 
Sunday school and the home. 
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within which believers minister to one another in such a way 
that individually and corporately there is growth in Christ- 
likeness (see Eph. 4:12-16). In this community each believer 
is seen as gifted by the Holy Spirit. Thus each is a minister to 
others and in turn is ministered to by others. In the context 
of interpersonal relationships within the body (see Heb. 

10:25, 26) , ministry is an ebb and flow, a two-way process. 

The family is not, in its nuclear expression, a “church.” 
That is, the family is not meant to be a self-contained system. 
There is tremendous need for support by the local body of 
family members, as individuals, and in all their family roles. 
The notion that husband, wife, and children are a complete 
unit, having no need for support from without, is one of the 
romanticized fictions of secular society; it is not biblical. The 
contemporary strains placed on the nuclear family—the rapid 
pace of change, the pluralization of society, the distribution of 
functions that were once the family’s to other units of society, 
and so on—make it all the more vital for family members and 
family units to receive support from the local church. 

‘These considerations give rise to a number of presupposi- 
tions. 

1, The local church must accept responsibility to minister to 
and support believers “in family” and to help individuals 
fulfill vital family roles. 

2. Ministry approaches developed by the local church must 
avoid the “program” approach of “ministering to." Ap- 
proaches should involve believers in processes where min- 
istry flow is two-way, with support given in warm, sharing, 
interpersonal settings. (That is, a series of sermons on the 
family is not to be mistaken for the whole of what the 
church can do for families.) 

3. Families need support as units, with specific help given to 
develop a relational climate which makes possible min- 
istries’ two-way flow within each family unit. 

4. Family members individually need help to develop an 
understanding of and skill in fulfilling divinely ordained 
roles. (Thus the widows of the New Testament minis- 
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tered to young wives, teaching them "how to love their 
husbands and children" [Titus 2:4, Rsv].) Support is needed 
for the husband to understand his role and for parents to 
learn how to guide their children and exercise their author- 
ity constructively. 

5. The introduction of concepts alone will be insufficient to 
provide the needed support. Basic to the church's support 
task is helping believers develop a distinctive Christian 
life-style and express that life-style in family living. The 
development of life-style is never accomplished only by ver- 
balizing ideas. 


Principle: Incarnation of the Idea 


The final presupposition stated above is critical. Developing 
life-style requires socialization—sharing a total way of living 
that encompasses beliefs, values, attitudes, emotions, and be- 
havior. This kind of life-style development is clearly implied 
in both the Old and the New Testaments. 

Deuteronomy 6 and 11 stress socialization. Only what is real 
about relationship with God in the parents’ lives can be shared 
with the children. Such sharing is not to take place in the 
formal educational setting but in the flow of daily life and 
shared experience. 

In Luke 6:40 Jesus points out that discipleship rather than 
education is at issue. He affirms that "a disciple . . . when he 
is fully taught will be like his teacher" (rsv). Likeness is what 
is communicated, and what is to be communicated, in Chris- 
tian faith. E 

When Christ sought to train men for ministry, he chose 
twelve "that they might be with him" (Mark 3:14, asv). In 
subsequent years they experienced what he experienced and 
learned by participating in his ministry. Far more was com- 
municated than simply ideas about God. 

In the missionary strategy of the early church, stress was laid 
on incarnation of the Word in the life of the missionary (see 
] Thess. 2:13). "Let me be your example,” Paul often said to 
new converts. "Imitate me, as I imitate Christ." 
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Because young Timothy had intimately known both Paul's 
teaching and his way of life, Timothy was equipped to move 
on to his own ministry. 

In selecting leaders for the young church, Timothy and 
Titus were instructed to confirm men who exemplified Chris- 
tian maturity. Their attitudes and behavior were to be con- 
sistent with the faith. Those who were simply able to mouth 
Christian teaching were not acceptable as leaders; in leaders 
the spoken Word and the lived Word must correspond. 

Why this biblical emphasis on correspondence of Word and 
life? Because the communication of Christian faith has always 
been a matter of communicating life-style. The total way of 
life—those values and attitudes and behavior that bundled 
together with beliefs constitute the growing person—must give 
living expression in this world to the reality revealed in God’s 
Word. 

This principle of incarnation, or correspondence between 
what is said and what is lived, is vitally important to the 
church concerned about family ministry. The message a local 
body communicates to and about the family is conveyed more 
by what it does than what it says. What we do must always 
correspond with what we say we believe. 

For instance, a local church may sponsor a marriage enrich- 
ment seminar. But if the pastor is too busy for his own family 
and if the church program constantly breaks up family unity 
by involving different family members most nights of the 
week, the people will come to place a low, not a high, priority 
on the family. The life-style of the church and its families 
communicates more effectively than words. 

Or, we may affirm that nurturing children is the primary 
concern of parents. Yet if the church programs its children's 
Christian education through various church agencies and in- 
vests time, money, and training on activities for children not 
designed to equip or involve parents, then church members 
will gradually come to perceive the church as responsible for 
their children. They may verbally accept the idea that nurture 
is the parents' task, but their actions will reveal that they have 
abandoned that task to the church organization. 
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Thus if the church is actually to help the family face the 
future and is to become the powerful influence in the life of 
each member which God intended when he instituted. the 
family, each local body needs to: 

]. Recover its identity as a transforming community 

2. Recognize the importance of the family and the family's 
need for support 

3. Develop approaches to family ministry which incarnate 
rather than simply verbalize a family-enriching way of life 


Practical Approach: Affirming the Family 


For the church to give the family the support and help it 
needs in the contemporary world, the practices of the local 
body must be shaped to affirm the family. The life processes 
of the local church must incarnate concern for the family by 
strengthening individuals for family roles and strengthening 
the unit. Here are a few approaches essential for the church. 


Modeling by leaders. 'The key biblical role of leadership 
focuses on the example leaders provide of the reality of Bible 
truths. Phillips appropriately paraphrases Peter's instructions 
to leaders entrusted with the charge of God's flock, “You should 
aim not at being ‘little tin gods’ but examples of Christian 
living" (1 Pet. 5:4). What leaders do to model rather than 
what leaders say shapes the life of the body. 

For pastors and elders (deacons, board, etc.), this means 
carefully reassessing priorities. Too often the "ministry" is 
given priority over a man's family. Thus he justifies night 
after night away from home with committees, projects, and 
counseling as a "response to God's calling." If we accept the 
concept that the leader leads by example and that his model- 
ing is a necessary base of his authority and power to move 
others, this excuse for setting aside family priorities 1s invalid. 
To minister effectively to believers in the body who are "in 
family," church leaders must set for themselves the same fam- 
ily priorities they urge on others. 

But there is more to modeling than setting aside time to be 
with wife and children. There is a need also to let the family 
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life-style of the leader become visible to members of the con- 
gregation. Pastor Dick Weims, of Minneapolis, sees hospitality 
as critical to his ministry. Couples from his church are invited 
weekly into his home to spend an evening. In the talking and 
sharing which are features of this low-key evening, Dick in- 
vites the people of the body to know him and his wife and 
children as persons, and he seeks to know the visitors better in 
a personal way. Hospitality may not totally replace traditional 
pastoral visitation, but it 1s a far more significant way to build 
relationships between leaders and people and affirm in a quiet 
way the importance of the family. 

There are other quiet ways of affirming the family unit’s 
importance. Mariner’s Church, in Newport Beach, California, 
has a strong leadership core of elders. These persons are the 
recognized and respected leaders of the church; yet often 
gatherings of the elders are designed to include the spouses. 
Relationships within the leader core are family relationships. 
This quiet demonstration that no role in the church is indi- 
vidualistic is a powerful example to members of the church 
that the married cannot understand themselves outside of this 
“we—one flesh" relationship. When couples’ retreats and mar- 
riage enrichment seminars are held in this church, with the 
leaders’ families visibly involved, the importance of the fam- 
ily is strongly affrmed in another quiet way. 

There are, of course, many other ways that leaders and their 
families can model affirmation of the family. Messages from 
the pulpit do have a vital place; they provide important bibli- 
cal orientation for believers and demonstrate leaders' concern. 
But the critical thing here is that the practice of leaders must 
reflect their personal commitment to their family and its mem- 
bers for anything said by them to be truly heard. 


Modeling by organization. Modeling by individuals is the 
most powerful means of affirming the family in the body, but 
the church also demonstrates priority by the structure of the 
organization. 

For instance, in most churches there are commissions (com- 
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mittees, boards, etc.) assigned to focus on critical dimensions 
of the church’s life. ‘There may be an evangelism commission, 
an education commission, a worship commission, and so on. 
How about a family life commission? If elders are assigned to 
serve as chairpersons of the various commissions, is an elder 
also assigned to a group concerned with the support of the 
family? 

We can see the same organizational emphasis (or deempha- 
sis) in the assignment of professional leaders. One of the 
church staff may be called especially to work with youth. In 
larger churches it is not unusual to have a visitation pastor 
and a Christian education director as well. Yet, if we really 
feel that the center of nurture for children is the home, why 
not—as an increasing number of churches are doing—call a 
minister of family life? 

At Brookhaven Baptist Church, in Chester, Pennsylvania, 
one member of the pastoral team did specialize in family min- 
istry and counseling and was sponsored by the church in set- 
ting up a family counseling center for those outside as well as 
within the local body. Organizationally this local church was 
strongly affirming the importance of the family unit and seek- 
ing to support individuals in fulfilling creatively their family 
roles. 


Modeling by programing. This is another way in which the 
church either affirms or denies the family in ways that shape 
the attitudes and priorities of its people. 

Metropolitan Baptist Church in Oklahoma City was one of 
the first churches, fifteen or more years ago, to attempt to re- 
structure its calendar to free time for families. Noting that 
every night in the week activities were planned for various 
members of the family and that lay leaders as well as the pas- 
tors were normally involved in church activities six nights a 
week, the church restructured its activities to include every- 
thing on Wednesday evening. This demanded many “sacri- 
fices" including eliminating some programs and forcing 
individuals to choose between former activities. But it af- 
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firmed the importance of the family and had a very positive 
reception by pastors and people alike. 

In Salem, Oregon, Alliance Church programed “Ground 
the Family” week to affirm the family. Using various activity 
plans developed by Director of Christian Education Ted 
Szabo, family interaction was designed to enrich the unit— 
and all church activities were canceled. 

Family camp has become a significant program in many 
churches. The camp may be simply a Labor Day weekend ex- 
perience or an entire week away at a lake or mountain retreat. 
Some family camps make the mistake of breaking up the fam- 
ily unit as does much local church programing. Other family 
camps, however, keep the family units together and focus on 
helping mom and dad lead children in activities designed for 
fun, for opening communication lines, and for spiritual ex- 
plorations and enrichment. 

An Atlanta, Georgia, Church of Christ took an exciting new 
resource and used it in a creative way. Gospel Light’s Family 
Life Today magazine was given to each church family. The 
church was divided into two-family groupings, and rather than 
meeting in church for the traditional prayer meeting, each 
two-family group met for a quarter in each other’s homes. ‘The 
two-family teams used the magazine’s family-time ideas for 
sharing and worship involving all ages. Evaluating, pastor Jim 
Bevis commented that next time he would take several weeks to 
model with his own family how to use the family-time plans. 

Many special short-term programs can affirm the family. 
Marriage enrichment seminars, special emphases through the 
church library focusing on books on family relationships, 
short training classes for parents, and so on are avenues any 
local church can use to communicate to its members that the 
family is important—and to provide the kind of support that 
families need today. 


Modeling within programs. It is not necessary to plan new 
programs to affirm the family. The present activities of the 
local body provide many avenues. 
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Julie Gorman, Christian education director of children’s 
ministries in Pasadena’s Lake Avenue Congregational Church, 
works through her staff with families. Family times are 
planned which train parents how to communicate with their 
children through experience. Groups of parents meet infor- 
mally to explore ways of solving common problems and meet- 
ing common needs. The ministry to children at Lake Avenue 
is not seen as an “in church” but an “at home" issue, and the 
works reach through the Sunday school into the home. 

At Our Heritage Church in Scottsdale, Arizona, Sunday 
School Family Style has replaced the traditional approach. A 
single master-teacher launches the learning experience on Sun- 
day morning with a short, five- to ten-minute introduction. 
Then the Sunday school is divided into two-family groupings 
with mom, dad, and all children from four to eleven seen as a 
"family." Those children whose parents do not come are 
"adopted" into one of the families there. The parents and kids 
are given an 815 x 11 sheet of paper on which are outlined 
six to eight different kinds of learning activities or studies. 
Each two-family group selects from the list and moves on into 
its own learning experience. The learning activities are de- 
signed to encourage exploration of the Scriptures, sharing with 
others inner feeling and experiences, and applying truths dis- 
covered to present needs. Near the end of the Sunday school 
time, the whole school reassembles, and one member of each 
two-family learning group shares a brief report. 

This particular approach was adopted especially to affirm 
the family and the parents' role in nurture. In Sunday School 
Family Style, parents are being trained by participation to 
share with their own children. The instruction sheet is the 
teacher, and parents and children are viewed as learners to- 
gether, helping the parents learn to share their faith rather 
than tell information. In addition, the instruction sheet goes 
home with each family and provides further ideas for ex- 
ploring the week's topic as the family lives together. 

Even the Sunday sermon can stimulate family interaction. 
On pages 21-23 is a copy of a bulletin insert from Our Her- 
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itage Church following up on a message on Acts 5:1-11. It is 
designed to help the family explore in its various settings (as 
individuals, husband-wife pairs, and units including chil- 
dren) the content and personal meaning of the passage as it 
was developed by the pastor, Rev. Bob Girard. 

In my research these last three years I have come to feel in- 
creasingly that we must model within present programs the 
importance of the family and work through present programs 
to shape and enrich family life. Thus this fall we are begin- 
ning a three-year test of "Sunday School PLUS," a new edu- 
cational system that links the Sunday school and the home 
and is designed to open up communication lines within the 
family, guide parents in sharing their faith with their chil- 
dren, and build into the home those ministry-flow principles 
which are at the root of communicating the biblical faith. 
(For information about Sunday School PLUS, write 14411 
N. 6th Street, Phoenix, Arizona 85022.) 


Today there is a healthy and growing stress on the impor- 
tance of the Christian home and family. There is also an 
awareness that tremendous pressures tend to tear the family 
apart and render it ineffective in fulfilling its biblical nur- 
turing role. 

There is a danger that we will grasp at superficial solutions 
to the family's very basic needs. 'T here is also a danger that we 
will attempt to deal with family needs apart from the rela- 
tionship of the unit and individuals within a local body of 
believers. While traveling seminars and enrichment weekends 
have a part in helping the family, it is only the continuing 
long-term involvement in a ministering body which can re- 
build the Christian family’s life-style. 

The support and help the family needs is help in rebuild- 
ing an effective family life-style. Patterns of behaving and 
feelings and valuing and thinking need shaping into a divinely 
ordained and biblically defined pattern. Such life-style changes 
do not come through the simple introduction of ideas. It is in 
the ebb and flow of ministry, the give and take of supportive 
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personal relationships within the body of Christ, that gradual 
reshaping of life-style takes place. 

Recognition of this fact places a great responsibility on the 
leadership of the local church. ‘The local body must be de- 
signed (and in many cases drastically redesigned!) to affirm 
the significance of the family and to provide those contexts 
in which life-style-shaping ministry can take place. Helping 
the family face the future demands more than an annual 
Mother’s Day sermon, more than subscription to family mag- 
azines, more than lip service to the family’s priority as a grow- 
ing ground for vital faith. 

We live today on the edge of many great decisions. But 
certainly one of the most significant is this: Are we willing to 
do what must be done for the church to help the family face 
an uncertain future? Or will we abandon the nuclear family 
essentially to face alone those forces it was not designed to 
overcome without the support of the body? To support or to 
abandon—there seems to be no middle ground. 


Our Heritage Church 
February 2,3; 1974 


HONESTY 
PERSONAL STUDY 


]. There are many motives for dishonesty (shading the truth in 
our favor, keeping some things back, outright lies). How many 
can you think of that might motivate people in a close, personal 
relationship (such as marriage, the church family, parent-child 
relationships, etc.) ? List at least five possible motives. 


2. Which of these motives do you feel is most likely to affect your 
relationship within your home? Why? 
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3. Looking over the story of Ananias and Sapphira (Acts 5:1-11), 
what do you think motivated them? 


TALKABLE (between husband and wife) 


1. Share your answers to the first series of questions, and share also 
at least one incident in which you were not completely honest 
with your spouse. Why did you act as you did? Is there any way 
your spouse could help you avoid similar incidents? How do you 
avoid such temptations? Is there any thing you have found that 
helps you remain open and honest with him/her? 


2. Think about each of your children as an individual. Do you 
feel he or she is quite honest with you? (What makes you think 
so?) Are there any behavior traits that you've been troubled 
about recently? (Try to pinpoint specific incidents.) Think to- 
gether about this: Are there ways you respond to your child that 
make it difficult for him/her to be honest with you? (Sometimes 
overdisciplining, suspicion and doubt of expressed motives, and 
so on actually encourage your children to shade the truth!) See 
if you can help one another see any ways of responding you 
have developed that may not be helpful and talk over how to 
correct them. 


DoanLE (with the family together) 


1. Read Acts 5:1-11 together, and talk about the following ques- 
tions. (Parents, make this a time to listen to your children's 
opinions and to share your own ideas and experiences. Don't 
just tell them what they are to think and do.) 
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Why do you think these people planned to tell a lie? 

What was so bad about this particular lie? 

Would ‘this kind of dishonesty with other members of God's 
family bring people closer together? Why, or why not? 

What helps our family (parents and children) feel close to- 
gether? 

Do you ever feel “far away" from other people in our family? 
Who? What makes you feel this way? 

Do you feel it is important for us to be honest with one another 
all the time? What will help us be really truthful? 

God punished Ananias and Sapphira very severely because what 
they did hurt the church family. This helped others learn not 
to do what they had done. What will help us stop when we 
are being dishonest? What will help us be really truthful with 
each other? 


2. Make a "family fellowship flower" with one petal for each mem- 
ber of the family. When any member of the family feels "far 
away" from the others because of something he needs to tell to 
be really honest, he can take his petal and move it away from 
the "flower." Sometimes it is hard to start sharing something that 
makes us uncomfortable. So when we notice a petal that's been 
moved "far away," we can sit down and talk with that person 
and help him or her tell us what's wrong. Let's see if we can 
keep our family fellowship flower close together all week! And 
let's help one another be honest by listening and caring. 


Thumbtack petals on poster, or tape them to a kitchen cup- 


board. Move your petal when you have something you need to 
tell the others. 
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Developing Creative Home 


Teaching 


Wayne E. Rickerson 


These remarks are designed to help church leaders equip 
parents to teach Christian values at home. They are arranged 
in four major sections which can be used in workshop sessions. 
Section 1 gives God’s overall plan for teaching Christian 
values in the family; section 2, modeling or teaching by 
example; section 3, formal teaching; and section 4, informal 
teaching. An outline that shows how to use this material in 
workshop sessions is given on page 40. 


God’s Plan for Teaching Christian Values in the Family 


Early in the history of the Hebrew nation, God established 
a family plan in which his values could be effectively passed 
on from generation to generation. The foundation of that 
plan was a special kind of family unity. Figure 1 shows that 
this family solidarity was built upon three classifications of 
activities that occurred within the Hebrew family circle. 

General education was acquired at home. Any skills or 
information that the Hebrew children needed to be successful 
in that early civilization was taught by their parents. Fathers 
^ Wayne E. Rickerson, a free-lance writer, contributes regularly to Family 


Life Today and conducts Creative Home Teaching Seminars. He is the 
author of Creative Bible Teaching in the Home, soon to be published. 
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THE HEBREW 
FAMILY 














General 
Education 







= Family unity (with 
values passed on) 


Social and 
Recreational 
Activities 





Religious 
Education 


Figure 1 


taught their sons a trade, how to hunt, till the soil, and pro- 
tect the family. Daughters learned the art of homemaking 
from their mothers. 

Religious education was the core of family unity. The 
family purpose was to love, obey, and serve God. Religious 
teaching was an important family activity. In Genesis, it is 
said of Abram: ‘‘For I know him, that he will command his 
children and his household after him, and they shall keep the 
way of the Lord” (Gen. 18:19). Later, Hebrew parents were 
told how they were to teach (Deut. 6:4-9) . They were to love 
God with all their heart, to have God's laws on their own 
hearts first, and then teach them to their children. 

The social and recreational life of the Hebrew home was 
tied to the family. There were no school athletic programs or 
socials. No little leagues, brownies, or boy scouts—just the 
home. 

The Hebrew home, then, was the primary educational, 
recreational, and social center for the children. As a result, 
parents spent time with their children—teaching, communi- 
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cating. This interaction produced the kind of family unity 
that made it possible to pass on values from parents to 
children, from generation to generation (Ps. 78). 

Our generation, however, has misplaced God’s plan for 
teaching Christian values in the family. The illustration in 
figure 2 shows how society has made a radical departure from 
the principles of family living given in the Scriptures. 






THE FAMILY 
TODAY 





General 
Education 











= Family 
Religious fragmentation 
Education (with values 
rejected) 


Figure 2 


Following the first few years of life, the general education 
of children is now handled largely outside the family circle 
by schools and other agencies. A vast amount of religious edu- 
cation occurs outside the home. Today, average Christian 
parents do very little in the way of planned teaching within 
the home. ‘They have abdicated their responsibility and have 
left it to church educational agencies who have been all too 
willing to assume that responsibility. 

Many social and recreational activities now happen outside 
the family circle. Schools, girl and boy scout troops, little 
leagues, and a host of other organizations offer a tempting 
variety of things to do—all outside the home. With general 
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education, religious education, and social and recreational 
activities happening outside the home, what is left to build 
family unity? Considering that the major activity in most 
homes is watching TV, we are forced to answer, “Very little." 

And we have been trying to pass on values in this family 
vacuum. It's not working! Families are being fragmented. 
Children of both Christian and non-Christian homes are re- 
jecting their parents' values at a disturbing rate. 

We must stop this suicidal race by returning to God's plan 
for teaching Christian values in the family. God knew that 
Christian values would not be passed on in a vacuum. That 
is why he gave us a biblical pattern for family living that 
would insure maximum interaction among family members— 
especially between parents and children. 

At the heart of this plan is God's instruction to parents on 
how to teach Christian values to their children. God, speaking 
through Moses to the Hebrews in Deuteronomy 6:4-9, gave 
three basic principles. These principles, shown in figure 3, 
comprise a teaching life-style that every Christian parent 
should adopt. 


Figure 3 


Modeling, or the example of parents, was the first and most 
important principle of teaching children given in Deuteron- 
omy 6. The parent was to model God's laws for his or her 
children. “And thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thine heart, . . . And these words, which I command thee this 
day, shall be in thine heart" (vv. 5-6). 

T'each diligently was the second principle given to Hebrew 
parents. After they internalized God's laws, they were then 
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to "teach them diligently unto thy children" (Deut. 6:7). 
This suggests a structured teaching situation, a time set aside 
by parents to share God’s Word with their children. 

Talk was the final principle given to God’s people. They 
were to talk to their children about God's laws. “And [thou] 
shalt talk of them when thou sittest in thine house, and when 
thou walkest by the way, and when thou liest down, and 
when thou risest up" (Deut. 6:7). This is informal teaching, 
teaching from everyday situations. 

Three principles then, model, teach, and talk, make up 
God's basic plan for teaching Christian values to children, 
but how does this plan fit into the educational program of the 
church? What is the responsibility of the church, and what is 
the responsibility of the home? 

The church has a fundamental responsibility in the Chris- 
tian education of children. However, that responsibility is 
not primarily to teach children but to equip parents to teach 
their own children. This will mean a major shift of emphasis 
in our current educational systems. 

Figure 4 shows a typical church educational program with 
a strong emphasis on children and youth and a weak emphasis 
on adults. 


CURRENT EDUCATION SYSTEM Figure 4 


Children 
and 
Youth 
(Sunday school) 


Adults Youth Programs 


In figure 5 we have a family alternative. The major em- 
phasis is on equipping adults, a strong New Testament educa- 
tion concept, which is brought into sharp focus in Ephesians 
4:1-16. A. major function of this family alternative is to equip 
adults to teach biblical principles to their own children. 


When this happens, the home will feed back into the 
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church’s education program parents who are well qualified 
to teach because they have been teaching their own children 
at home. Children and youth will be great assets to the church 
educational programs because they will have been disciplined 
at home. The potential for children’s and youth programs will 
be infinite. 











FAMILY EDUCATION 
Equip Adults | to teach children re 
— 
to teach children 


at church 





Children and 
Youth Programs 


CHURCH HOME 


Figure 5 


But how do we equip to teach at home? What can we teach 
them to do? What resources are available? 

These questions will be answered as we look closely at each 
principle of the parent-teaching life-style given in Deuteron- 
omy 6:4-9. 


Modeling—Teaching by Example 


Creative home teaching must start, not with methods or 
materials, but with the example of the parent. God, in in- 
structing the Hebrews how to teach their children, started at 
the very core of the teaching-learning process—the example 
of the teacher. He knew that if there was a strong, loving rela- 
tionship between the parent and the child, if the parent was 
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meeting the child’s needs, then the child would take on many 
of the parent’s characteristics and attitudes both for good and 
bad. This process by which likeness is communicated is called 
modeling or identification. The child believes himself or her- 
self to be like the parent and consciously or unconsciously 
models his or her behavior after the parent. 

The identification process is assumed throughout the Bible. 
In the New Testament Paul writes, “As children copy their 
fathers you, as God’s children, are to copy him” (Eph. 5:1, 
Phillips). This verse makes me nervous, as does all talk about 
example and identification—and it should! As I look inside 
myself, I see things that need to be changed. I see anger that 
needs to be controlled, patience that needs to be developed. In 
other words, I see a father who needs to be changed before he 
can effectively teach his children. By allowing God to change 
me first, I save myself a lot of wasted words because my chil- 
dren will identify with what I am and not with what I say 
unless the two are compatible. 

The first step then in developing creative home teaching is 
introspection. As leaders we should first look at our own 
example and then help others do the same. 

The worksheet on p. 34 is a tool to help parents look at 
their own example and then set spiritual goals for themselves 
and their children. Prepare “Teach by Example" sheets as 
shown in figure 6 with space for ten Christian values to be 
listed. Give each parent a sheet. 

Next have husbands and wives decide together and list in 
order of importance ten Christian values they would like their 
children to develop. Both the husband and the wife should 
write these on their individual sheets. 

Working across the page, one value at a time, have each 
parent fill out the columns. First have them rate themselves 
from one to five on the Christian value. Here is the scale: 
]—excellent, no improvement needed; 2—good, room for 
some improvement; 3—fair, lots of room for improvement; 
4— poor, danger area, improvement is a priority; 5— disaster 
area, improvement is urgent! 
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Teach by Example 


Christian Self Scriptures Steps | will Child Steps | will take to 
value rate that will take to rate help my children 
help improve improve 


1 Peter 1:20 |Memorize and |H.|Improve my example. 
1 Thess. 5:14|[meditate on one} 3|Share with them ways | am 
13 


James 1:3 |verse each day.| L.{developing patience. 
1 Cor. 13:4 [Pray daily. 2|Have a family night. 
Phil. 2:1 11 [Think of others |B.[Look for informal situations 
before myself. | 4|— examples of others, things 
that happen at home. 


Figure 6 





Next have parents find Scriptures in a Bible concordance 
that will help them grow toward spiritual maturity in the 
areas that need improvement and list them in the "Scriptures 
that will help" column. Now each person should think of some 
definite steps he or she will take to improve in that Christian 
value and list these in the appropriate space. 

The children are considered next. Have parents rate each 
child on the same one-to-five scale. Parents should now develop 
several steps they will take to help their children grow toward 
maturity in Christ in that area. Write these in the last column. 

The final activity is to have husbands and wives share the 
contents of their sheets with each other and discuss how they 
can work together in the home to help their children develop 
specific Christian values. 

You may want couples to share their ideas with the others 
in your training session. 
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Teach Diligently—Formal Teaching 


Hebrew parents were to model God's laws and then teach 
them diligently to their children. “Teach diligently” in Deu- 
teronomy 6:7 denotes formal teaching, that is, planned teach- 
ing with specific content and purpose. 

For vears this element of teaching Christian values to chil- 
dren has been handled by church educational agencies. As a 
result, most of the training and resources have been directed 
toward the Sunday school. Parents, who are biblicaly respon- 
sible to teach their own children, have been neglected. Because 
of the lack of material and training, many parents who really 
want to teach their own children simply don't know where to 
start. So they don't! Others have tried and failed. A few 
strongly motivated parents have succeeded. 

Our major goal, then, as leaders should be to help parents 
begin teaching creatively in the home and to be successful at 
it. Helping parents start family nights is a good way to begin. 

Family nights are fun, creative, once-a-week family times 
based on God's Word. Most parents who start family nights 
find them highly successful. Children love these family eve- 
nings because they are filled with activities and everyone 
participates. Family Life Today magazine, published by Gos- 
pel Light, is a major resource for family night ideas. Each 
month this magazine gives four family-time idea sections that 
can be used for family nights. 

Family night consists of a topic, Scriptures, and several 
activities topped off by a special dessert. Activities range from 
the very simple for young children to the more advanced for 
older children. The entire family learns together. Each family 
member should have something to do. Children enjoy leading 
various activities such as games, role plays, discussions, and art 
projects. The little ones can sing a song, lead a prayer, serve 
dessert, bring a show-and-tell, or draw and show a picture. 

The father should lead family nights. The Scriptures clearly 
show that the father is the spiritual leader, the lead teacher. 
However, he should not dominate the evening. He is the 
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player-coach and should equip and motivate his family for 
an evening of involvement. Mother is the assistant coach and 
should support him in every way. 

Train the parents in your church to have family nights by 
sharing with them the preceding information. Next have them 
form "families" of five to role play the family night plan that 
follows. Assign each person in the group a role. There should 
be three children, ages four, eight, and thirteen, and a mother 
and a father. Have each "family" read through the family 
night plan, “Helping Others,” choose the activities that they 
will do, assign responsibilities, and then role play the family 
night. "Families" should not try to do all the activities sug- 
gested but should pick only the ones they feel the "family" 
will enjoy. 


FAMILY NIGHT PLAN 
Helping Others 


Goal. Use this family night to discover what Jesus has to 
say about helping others and to plan specific service projects. 
Select the activities that your family will enjoy. 


Password. As in the TV game, family members help one 
another discover the mystery words. Prepare two lists of five 
words each on separate slips of paper. Words for list one: 
serve, me, father, hungered, honor. Words for list two: follow, 
younger, servant, thirsty, greatest. These words are taken from 
the following Scriptures in which Jesus teaches about helping 
others: Luke 22:26; John 12:26; Matthew 25:31-41 (Kjv). 

Divide the family into two teams of two each. The teams 
take turns alternately giving a clue to the word. One team 
member holds the list and gives the clues while the other 
team member tries to think of the word. 

An exciting variation of this game is to give each team 
sixty seconds to think of the five words. During the sixty 
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seconds the one holding the list can give his or her partner as 
many clues as possible. 

When the game is over, look up the Scriptures and find the 
ten words. Discuss what Jesus has to say about helping others. 
Ask, How do we become great? How can we do something for 
Jesus? Why is Jesus interested in our helping others? How do 
you feel when you help someone? 


Something extra. If your family likes creative writing, give 
a list of the ten words to each person and have him or her 
write a story about helping others using the words. Share your 
stories with one another. 


Make a poster. Give family members a piece of poster board, 
glue, scissors, a marking pen, and several magazines. Let them 
make a "Helping Others" poster. They can find pictures of 
people helping others and paste them on their poster. Letters 
can be cut out of the magazine, a newspaper, or drawn on. 
Share your posters with one another. Tell how the pictures 
show ways in which we can help others. 


Who’s the helper? Have each family member, in turn, 
pantomime a Bible character helping someone. The rest of the 
family is to guess who that Bible person is and who he or she 
is helping. The person who guesses correctly is the next to 
pantomime. 


Adopt a project. Adopt, either individually or as a family, 
a project to help others. Have a family brainstorm for possible 
projects. Some suggestions are: mow an elderly person’s yard, 
clean up around the church, send some hard-to-get items to a 
missionary family, take cookies to a senior citizens’ home. 


Secret helpers. Write the name of each family member on 
a separate slip of paper. Fold the slips and put them in a 
bowl. Have each person draw a name. He or she should keep 
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this name a secret. Each day during the following week secret 
helpers are to help the person whose name they drew in some 
way without his or her finding out. For instance, one could 
shine the other persons shoes, make his or her bed, and so on. 

Give family members who are secret helpers for the whole 
week a small surprise. 


Motivate parents to establish a regular family night in 
their home. It would help if the church would designate one 
night a week as family night and not schedule church-related 
activities on that evening. This would say, “We really believe 
that parents are responsible to teach their children.” 

Formal teaching at home should, of course, include more 
than just one night a week, but start with one night. Let 
families be successful with one thing and then move them on 
to the next which would be regular family devotions. 

One problem that we face with equipping families to have 
regular family devotions is a lack of creative material. Other 
than some Bible story books there is very little available. 

Family nights, however, can help overcome that handicap. 
They can be a kind of “training ground” for regular family 
devotions. Families are better equipped to think of creative 
things to do for family devotions after having successful family 
nights for some time. Many of the activities included in family 
night plans can be adapted for family devotions. Family Life 
Today magazine gives some assistance for regular family de- 
votions. In it's family-time ideas section are Scriptures and 
activities that can be used during the week. 

In our family we start by reading a chapter or two from a 
good book. Sometimes we read from secular books such as 
Little House in the Big Woods by Laura Ingalls Wilder. Other 
times we read religious books such as Jungle Doctor by Paul 
White. 

After reading time, one family member leads our devotions. 
This consists of a Scripture, Bible story, or interesting Bible- 
related activity. We also have a prayer time. Everyone in the 
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family, including our four-year-old, takes a turn leading this 
devotional time. 


Talk—Informal Teaching 


Besides teaching by example and teaching diligently, He- 
brew parents were to talk to their children about God's laws. 
‘They were to talk as they sat in the house, as they walked, as 
they lay down, and as they got up. They were to look for op- 
portunities to teach from everyday situations and share with 
their children that God was involved in every part of daily 
life. 

There are many opportunities to teach our children from 
everyday happenings. We need to sharpen our sensitivity to 
possible teaching situations. God's magnificent creation fur- 
nishes many opportunities to talk informally with our children 
about his love and sovereignty. Questions our children ask 
about the Bible and life in general can be turned into mean- 
ingful teaching times. By sharing family problems, blessings, 
and answers to prayer, we can show how God is vitally inter- 
ested in family life. 

We can teach informally through discipline as we explain to 
our children how their actions have violated God's Word. If 
we take time to get involved in the lives of our children, show 
interest in what they do, ask questions about school, sports, 
and friends, there will be many opportunities to discuss in- 
formally how God's Word has the answer to human problems. 

The contrast between the Christian life and the life-styles 
that our children encounter in their activities gives us a chance 
to teach important Christian values. Recently at dinner our 
oldest girl, Heidi, said, "Guess what? I got to show a new girl 
around school today. She's nice, but she sure has got problems. 
The reason she had to move is that her mom can’t keep her 
any longer, and she doesn't know why. She has to live with her 
dad and stepmother. She sure is mixed up about it.” 

'This conversation gave us the chance to explain, once again, 
God's ideal for marriage—one woman and one man for one life. 
We asked such questions as, How do you think your friend 
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feels? How would you feel? Why do you think Christian young 

people should date and marry Christians? 

These informal teaching times should never be preachy. Ask 
questions such as, What do you think? How do you feel about 
it? and What would you do? Help your children think 
through problems and apply biblical principles as you share 
your own feelings, thoughts, and biblical insights. 

Share this background information on informal teaching 
with the parents in your training sessions and then have them 
answer the following questions which will help them sharpen 
their sensitivity to informal teaching opportunities. 

l. List two situations during the past month that you have 
used to talk with your children about a scriptural truth. 

2. List two situations during the past month when you missed 
a good chance to teach a scriptural truth from something 
that happened at home. 

3. List each time during the past month that you spent time 
with each child alone, talking about his or her needs and 
interests. 

Have parents form groups of five and share their answers to 
these questions with one another. 

Conclude this session by summarizing all four training ses- 
sions and clarifying any questions parents might have. Set a 
time for a follow-up session in which parents can share new 
ideas and give testimonies of what God has been doing in 
their homes. Continue these follow-up sessions as long as 
parents feel a need for them. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


Training Session 1 
God's Plan for Teaching Christian Values in the Family 


1. Contrast God's family plan to the way most families operate to- 
day, using an overhead projector to explain figures 1 and 2. 

2. Have parents form groups of five or six. Tell groups to read 
Deuteronomy 6:4-9 and answer the following questions: Who's 
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to teach? How is the teaching to be done? Why does God want 
parents to teach? Let groups share what they have found. 

3. Show figure 3 on an overhead projector and briefly explain the 
three principles of teaching children. 


Training Session 2 
Modeling—Teaching by Example 


1. Explain modeling and the identification process. 

2. Have husbands and wives work together and fill out the “Teach 
by Example” sheet. 

3. Have couples share ideas from their sheets with one another. 


Training Session 3 
Teach Diligently—Formal Teaching 


1. Share general information on family nights. 

2. Give parents “Helping Others" family night plans, form "fami- 
lies” of five, and role play the family night. 

3. Show Family Life Today magazine and point out the weekly 
"Family Time Ideas" section. 

4. Brainstorm and discuss ideas for family nights and regular family 
devotions. 


Training Session 4 
Talk—Informal Teaching 


l. Give examples of informal teaching. 

2. Have parents fill out the three questions on informal teaching. 

3. Have parents form groups of five and share with one another 
their answers to these questions. 

4. Summarize the four training sessions and clarify any questions 
parents might have. 

5. Set a time for a follow-up session. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING 


This list is limited to books that I feel are very practical and 
that I have used with my own family. 


Hunt, Gladys. Honey for a Child's Heart. Grand Rapids, Michigan: 
Zondervan, 1969. 
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Mow, Anna B. Your Child. Grand Rapids, Michigan: Zondervan, 
1963. 

Narramore, Bruce. 4n Ounce of Prevention. Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan: Zondervan, 1978. 

Reeves, Elsie, and Sharp, Margaret. Guiding Children. Nashville: 
Convention Press, 1969. 

Richards, Lawrence O. You, the Parent. Chicago: Moody Press, 
1974: 

Schaeffer, Edith. Hidden Art. Wheaton, Illinois: ‘Tyndale House, 
1971. 

Stith, Marjorie, Understanding Children. Nashville: Convention 
Press, 1969. 

The Family That Makes It. Wheaton, Illinois: Victor Books, 1971. 
See especially the chapter by Ken Anderson. 
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Family Cluster Education 


Del and Trudy Vander Haar 


Crisis in the Family 


The family as an institution faces a crisis. No one who reads 
current magazines and newspapers or watches television can 
deny this. The Father's Day issue of the Des Moines Sunday 
Register carried a lead article in the home and family section 
entitled “A New Look at Fatherhood after Divorce."* Such an 
article would not have appeared in this newspaper on Father's 
Day five years ago. 

Psychology Today, June 1975, quotes Urie Bronfenbrenner, 
a Cornell psychologist and career child watcher, as saying, 
“The system for making human beings human in this society 
is breaking down." This article indicates that Mr. Bronfen- 
brenner “looked at nearly every trend having to do with the 
well-being of children that you can plot on a graph, and found 
that factors indicating growth, happiness and effectiveness are 
on the skids. . . . The most important trend Bronfenbrenner 
uncovered—important because it hits children where they 
live—is the progressive fragmentation and disintegration of 


Del and Trudy Vander Haar live in Orange City, Iowa, where Del is 
secretary for Western Regional Services and Family Life, General Program 
Council, Reformed Church in America. Trudy has been a teacher and 
director of Christian education. They are both experienced facilitators 
for marriage enrichment seminars, family cluster experiences, and pastors 
and wives seminars. 
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the family. Even though the problems are often more severe in 
poor and non-white groups, the family fracture cuts right 
across income, race and education categories.’”” 

Anyone who reflects on his or her own experience in the 
family and is sensitive to what’s happening in our culture 
knows the pressure points: 

Members of the family spend less time in the home, scatter- 
ing daily for work, school, and recreation. 

Family members today are more often tense and distracted 
than those in an earlier agrarian era. 

There is an increasing number of one-parent families. Ap- 
proximately ten million children now live with only one 
parent, and two out of three of these are the products of 
divorce or separation.? 

It is estimated that one-third of the marriages contracted 
will end in divorce; another one-third will be tolerated but 
basically unhappy. Only one-third will find a meaningful and 
satisfying relationship. 

Young people are experimenting in new family life-styles 
in increasing numbers. 

Frequent moves from community to community uproot 
many families and tend to give a temporary quality to human 
relationships. According to the U.S. Census Bureau, nearly 
forty million Americans—one out of five—move every year. 


Will the Family Survive? 


Families bear some of the scars of our technological age. 
Some persons are asking hard questions: Can the family sur- 
vive? Is the American family obsolete? Most psychologists, 
sociologists, and theologians, however, believe that the family 
is going to be around for a long time to come. Dr. Salvador 
Minuchin, director of the Philadelphia Child Guidance Clinic 
and author of the recently published Families and Family 
Therapy, was asked, "Is the American family going to survive 
in years ahead with the divorce rate climbing as fast as it is?" 
Dr. Minuchin replied, "Certainly, it is, there is nothing else 
to replace it as an emotional center of people's lives, or as the 
transmitter of culture, or for raising children."5 
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Charles V. Willie, professor of education and urban studies, 
Harvard University Graduate School of Education, says: 
“From time to time society, so dependent on the family for 
certain essential functions, becomes frightened at its fragile 
composition. Associated with this fear is a desperate search 
for a more secure replacement. But none has been found. Re- 
lationships in all other institutions are conditional. The 
human family exists as an institution of unconditional rela- 
tionships.”’® 

From a theologian’s perspective, Dr. David A. Hubbard, 
president of Fuller Theological Seminary of Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, has written a complete book on the subject, Js the 
Family Here to Stay? He deals with current issues confronting 
the family and examines them in light of Scripture. He con- 
cludes that the Bible provides guidelines for all sorts of prob- 
lems faced by the modern family and in answer to the 
question, Is the family here to stay? says, “Of course it is. But 
your family, can it stay as it is? That's the real question.’ 

The family will continue to exist, and the church is chal- 
lenged to effectively help families of all sizes and shapes to 
become what God intended—an entity within which love, ac- 
ceptance, nurture, and forgiveness may be experienced. 


The Extended Family 


Parents in this decade have come to know this entity as the 
nuclear family—a unit made up of mother, father, and chil- 
dren. Less than a hundred years ago the dominant family 
pattern in America was the extended family—parents, chil- 
dren, grandparents, uncles, aunts, cousins, and close neighbors. 
The responsibility for rearing children was not left to parents 
alone. They had a whole support system made up of relatives 
and close neighbors. 

Perhaps that extended family style was more like the family 
described in Scripture, at least in the Old Testament. We know 
that the family then did not exist like our nuclear family to- 
day. Parents, grandparents, children, relatives, servants, flocks, 
and herds constituted most households. They were committed 
to one another with a high and holy trust. Anyone who vio- 
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lated this trust relationship was punished severely, in some 
instances even by death. This confederation of families helped 
Israel grow into a strong nation. Their commitment to 
Yahweh and the codification of laws that protected their inter- 
personal relationship made Israel strong. Such commitments 
obligated not only a leader but his entire people, and even 
unborn descendants. A striking example of this is Joshua’s 
charge to the tribes when he says, “Choose this day whom ye 
will serve . . . but as for me and my house, we will serve the 
Lord" (Josh. 24:15), 


Families Developing a Faith-sharing Support System 


Family clustering is a group of families who are willing to 
work together on building their Christian faith and homes. 
The cluster ought not be just a small clique of families who 
already are close to one another. Rather it should be a group 
of families with diverse backgrounds, economic bases and 
styles of life, as well as possibly including those who are ex- 
periencing the empty nest or are already grandparents, single 
people, or single-parent families. It is helpful if each child or 
young person present has at least one other person of almost 
the same age in the group. 

Family clustering as such may not resolve all the crises that 
relate to the family in our modern world, but it is a way to 
build an extended-family support system. It is increasingly 
important that families develop a faith-sharing support system 
to help them fulfill their responsibilities as citizens of our 
world as well as citizens of the kingdom of God. We have dis- 
covered in our family that we may have all the necessary 
knowledge regarding our obligations, but the pressure of a 
normal or typical twentieth-century family makes it difficult 
to carry them out. What is true for us is most likely true 
for other Christian families as well. When we contract to- 
gether with other families for a period of several weeks, or in 
a retreat experience, to work together on items related to 
building a Christian family, we find that this is extremely 
helpful to us for encouraging mutual growth in the family. 
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Negotiate a Contract 


In such a diverse cluster, families must first come together 
to try to interpret their hopes and expectations for the ex- 
perience. A verbal contract should be negotiated which would 
be acceptable to as many members as possible. A likely in- 
gredient for such a contract might be a commitment to par- 
ticipate in each cluster meeting for the next six or eight weeks. 
Persons should pledge to be as open and honest as possible 
with an agreement that no one is expected to share any more 
than feels comfortable. There should be an eagerness for 
persons to listen to one another and to learn from one another. 
This sharing, learning and listening should be done on an in- 
tergenerational level—adults learning, sharing, listening with 
children as well as children with adults. The key ingredient 
in a family cluster experience is the willingness to share your 
life, your ideas, your needs, and your experiences in the Chris- 
tian faith. If we as adults are more free to share our spiritual 
pilgrimage as well as our values with others, the “teachable 
moment” is likely to emerge. Such openness by adults will also 
enable young people and children to participate at their level 
of faith and need. Our Lord summed it up well when he said, 
“Truly, I say to you, unless you turn and become like children, 
you will never enter the kingdom of heaven. Whoever hum- 
bles himself like this child, he is the greatest in the kingdom 
of heaven" (Matt. 18:3-4, nsv). Along with this willingness 
to become childlike there is the need to evaluate the experi- 
ence at the end of each contract period. What has been help- 
ful? What has not been helpful? Where does the cluster go 
from here? 


A Summary Rationale behind Family Clustering 


l. The family is the basic unit for teaching the Christian 
faith. Schools and church schools cannot be expected to be 
primarily responsible for the spiritual nurture of children 
(Luke 2:2]; 41; Deut. 6:7; Prov. 22:6; Matt. 18:5, 6). 
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2. Families need a support system that comes from clustering 
with other families in order to be faithful to their task. 

3. The larger support base for all Christian families is always 
the church, namely, the family of God. 

4. The marriage relationship taught by the apostle Paul be- 
comes foundational for a nurturing family (Eph. 5:25-32). 

5. Learning takes place, not only in a formal setting, but in an 
informal setting as well (Deut. 6:6-15). 

6. Learning is not only discovering concepts but applying 
them to life. 

7. Effective learning can take place in an intergenerational 
setting. 

8. Skills regarding parent-child relationships can be taught. 


Basic Concepts for Family Clustering 


A variety of models can be developed for family clustering. 
It may happen at a weekend family conference, in a church 
basement, or family room over a period of several weeks. 
When it comes to a block of time, think in terms of two and 
one-half hours together. 


A relational activity. Begin with a potluck supper, or if 
this becomes too much of a burden, begin with some other 
relational activities, games, or recreation. This ought to be 
planned carefully so that it's a part of the total experience and 
includes all ages. Find an appropriate time for group worship 
and singing. Soon a sense of community will be developed, 
but other relational activities during the remaining sessions 
should be planned to provide further opportunity for persons 
to interact. These relational opportunities will establish an 
atmosphere of freedom, warmth, and acceptance which is so 
important to the success of the experience. This time of inter- 
action will cause both adults and children to view the experi- 
ence much differently than the regular church school hour. 

We can best describe this type of relational activity by a 
reference to a series we wrote, Celebrating Love in the Family. 
Under the “Getting Started" section, we suggest that people 
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work in family groups, that is, their own families, using 
3 x 5 cards and then do a few exercises together. Each member 
in the family is asked to list several things which make the 
family feel close and then identify and write down what each 
member does to give love to the family. This also becomes an 
introduction to the Bible study as such. This is not always 
essential, but it can be very helpful to lead people into a more 
creative study of what the Scriptures have to say. 


An inductive creative Bible study time. We feel that an 
inductive form of creative Bible study with appropriate group 
dynamics ought to be a part of the family cluster experience. 
We want to emphasize an inductive Bible study. Each person 
in the cluster, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, whether 
a young person, a child, or an adult, may be able to receive 
some insight from the Word and share it with the group. As 
adults, we often tend to preach when we feel we are responsi- 
ble for interpreting the Word. Listen to the Word, and ask 
if anyone has a response to make in terms of what the Word 
says. What lesson has this Word brought to your life? Creative 
ways, such as dramatizing biblical parables, role plays, or story- 
telling will enable children to enter into the biblical narrative 
as well. Adults, be careful—don’t take a head-trip during this 
Bible study time. Try to look at the Word even as a child 
would respond if he or she were hearing it for the first time. 


A learning activity. A third ingredient which becomes im- 
portant is the use of some learning activity. We believe that: 
whatever is learned out of the biblical narrative needs to be 
reinforced through some creative expression. This may be 
done by a variety of creative activities such as designing a 
family crest, writing a litany, paraphrasing the Scripture pas- 
sages, or any other way that may be meaningful to a family. 
If possible, these creative activities should be done by the 
family with each member contributing; however, there is 
room for some individual expression as well. Families should 
feel free to share their creative activity with other families. 
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This doesn’t mean that every design needs all these in- 
gredients or must occur in this sequence. However, there 
should be an awareness of these elements in the process of 
building a cluster. The Word becomes the basis for building 
our lives and developing a much deeper form of communica- 
tion and relationship. Families that can really get into the 
Word will likely develop a very intimate personal level of 
sharing. On this basis, families will help families achieve their 
potential under God as Christian families. 


Leadership 


Leadership for family clustering needs to be developed in 
the life of a local congregation. Families who have special 
interest in family life education may be selected to attend a 
family cluster workshop in the area. These families, in turn, 
could select other local families to become part of an initial 
family cluster experience. These families may then become 
leaders for family cluster groups in the congregation, 

Leadership may also be provided by individuals who have 
developed some small-group skills, who understand the dy- 
namics of family relationships as a total system, who have 
developed some design skills, and who are flexible and enjoy 
working with families and with children of all ages. 

We have found it helpful to train families for leadership 
roles and so refer to guidelines for lead families. These same 
guidelines would apply to individual leaders as well. 


Guidelines for Lead Families 


In setting down a few guidelines for lead families, we will 
probably be using the word facilitators more than leaders. 
Being a facilitator means encouraging people to participate 
actively. This participation will not only be by the adults but 
whenever possible by the children as well, and yet you should 
not feel uncomfortable if children are involved in some play 
activity in another corner of the room. The facilitators should 
try to accept every person within the family cluster and be 
sensitive to their needs at any given moment. Facilitators 
may want to summarize what has been said or initiate some 
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further interaction by trying to involve others in the process. 
Try to avoid a sense of control leadership; don’t interrupt un- 
necessarily. Perhaps the greatest contribution that facilitators 
can offer is their ability to listen. Sometimes in listening, it 
becomes necessary to set aside the prepared agenda and hear 
what the person is saying, how he or she is feeling, and how 
much he or she may be hurting on the inside. 

In this listening process, facilitators allow people to share 
without someone in the group actually probing further. If 
someone begins to probe, it may be necessary to say, “Why 
don’t you let Jim tell it the way he sees it, or feels it.” Be 
careful as a lead family that someone does not probe to the 
extent that it becomes detrimental to the whole group. 

Don’t give advice. ‘That sounds rather strange because we’ve 
been so accustomed to doing this as Christians. Advice is the 
cheapest thing in the world to give. If someone has shared a 
problem with the family cluster, perhaps the person who 
ought to respond is one who has had a similar experience. He 
or she should share the experience and tell what that experi- 
ence meant to him or her. If someone in the group begins to 
give advice, the leader should probably say, “Why don’t you 
share your own personal experience?” 

Remember the words of Scripture: "Judge not, that you be 
not judged” (Matt. 7:1, Rsv). We tend to put everyone into a 
box of our own making. We want them to experience our life- 
style, to accept our theology and outlook, and if they’re not 
going in the same direction as we are, we're likely to become 
judgmental. This is when love becomes the test. ‘This doesn’t 
mean giving in or making concessions, but rather it is being 
able to say, “I cannot see it the way you see it, but I love you 
and I accept you just as you are and with what you believe.” 
These are important ingredients as you try to become facili- 
tators within your family cluster setting. 


Set Your Objective 


The objectives for the family cluster experience should be 
designed according to the needs and expectations of the par- 
ticipants. These could be worked out the same evening you 
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draw up a mutually acceptable contract. Sometimes we have 
defined objectives in this way: 

—to enable families to communicate better as families, 

—-to grow as Christians in the Christian faith, 

—to receive support and interaction from persons in other 

families, 

—to clarify values regarding life and the Christian faith. 

Each clustering group decides its own objectives for the 
six- or eight-week sessions they will be together. They could 
design units or blocks of time around basic themes like: What 
We Believe; What the Church Is and Means; What We Value; 
What Is God Like?; Communication in the Family; Conflict 
in the Family; How I Can Grow in My Family; Looking at 
Relationships in Our Family Cluster; Who Am I as a Sexual 
Person?; Who Am I?—Self-Identity; Death and Grieving. 

With the designation of a basic theme, lead families can be 
asked to resource one evening or the entire unit. Original cur- 
riculum that meets the agreed-upon objectives will probably 
be much more meaningful than that which comes predesigned 
and prepackaged. However, this may not always be possible 
since some lead families may not have the time or resources 
with which to work. Nevertheless, we have discovered that 
lead families who have participated in experiences where this 
kind of resourcing has been used do remarkably well in their 
own planning. God has placed some very creative people in his 
church. Allow them to run with it, if they are willing, be- 
cause then real learning often takes place. Families sharing 
leadership throughout a six- or eight-week session soon dis- 
cover how much this means to their own developing Christian 
maturity. Some families in a cluster grouping meet for two 
sessions as a total family experience and then use the third 
session to creatively design together the next two sessions with 
the adult members as well as the young people present. You 
may want to try this approach to leadership development. 


The Setting 


It’s very important that the setting be informal. A room 
with a fireplace, rug, piano, and possibly decorative banners 
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will help provide the warmth and openness which is so im- 
portant. It may be possible to use a room in your church or 
a large family room in someone’s house. 


The clustering of families with diverse backgrounds around 
God’s Word with the use of relational and creative activities 
provides a faith-sharing support system for Christian families. 
What an appropriate setting for discovering God’s love and 
undergirding one another in our common task of Christian 
nurture. In such a setting, God’s people may find the necessary 
strength to be God’s people in the midst of our world. 


A SAMPLE FAMILY CLUSTER EXPERIENCE 


Plan for a two and one-half hour session at a family campout. 
Theme: Family Encounter with God, Nature, and One Another 
Objectives: To enable family members to be sensitive to the sights 
and sounds of God’s creation and to enable family members to be- 
come more aware of one another as persons made in the image of 
God. 

I. We Gather to Worship (1 hour) 

A. Community building through singing a number of secular 
and sacred songs suitable to all age groups 

B. Bible Study: Psalm 104:1-18 (Living Bible) 

1. From this Scripture passage list all the things that make 
God great. Use single words or simple phrases. 

2. Draw a sunburst of light or some other symbol in the 
center of a sheet of newsprint to represent the greatness 
of God. 

9. Each family member should choose one thing from the 
psalm which he or she would like to draw. 

Draw this somewhere on this same sheet of paper. 

4. Share what you have drawn with another family. 

5. Hang the drawing on your trailer or cabin to share with 
other campers. 

II. We Scatter to Wonder and Discover (1 hour) 

A. We introduced this with the poem “Walking in the Sun- 
shine," by Eleanor Zimmerman (Our Own Summer Book, 
Philadelphia, Pa.: Muhlenberg Press, 1960) . 

B. Provide a printed sheet with instructions for a discovery 
walk to be taken in family groups. 

1. Look for: 
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a. Five or more things that are alive that are not people. 
List them. 

b. Something that has been damaged because of some- 
one's carelessness 

. 'The home of a small land animal 

. Something chipmunks and squirrels use for food 

Some material birds use for nests 

. One of God's creatures with a compass in its body 
that makes it possible for it to find its way back home 

g. What else do you see? 


mo aan 


. Listen. All sit down and be silent for three to five 


minutes. How many different sounds can you hear? 


. Feel. Each person find something different to feel (don't 


choose poison ivy) . 


. Smell. Did you notice any special smells? 
. Each person in the family should pick up a stone that 


he or she likes. Sit as a family in some pleasant place. 
Let each person describe his or her stone, telling how it 
is different from other stones. 'Then let each person tell 
what distinguishing marks or characteristics he or she 
sees in himself or herself. Let all the other family mem- 
bers share with each person what they feel that person 
contributes to the family. 


. If you find something interesting along the way that you 


can take without destroying the beauty of the place, 
bring it back to the auditorium as your family's contribu- 
tion to the worship center. 

Come back to the auditorium for further instructions. 


"When I look up into the night skies and see the work of your 
fingers—the moon and the stars you have made—I cannot under- 
stand how you can bother with mere puny man, to pay any atten- 
tion to him! And yet you have made him only a little lower than 
the angels, and placed a crown of glory and honor upon his head" 
(Ps. 8:3-5, LB). 

III. We Gather Together to Ask the Lord's Blessing 
A. Sing a few songs. 
B. Divide into groups of three families each for a Prayer and 
Share Time. 


l. 


Prayer and Share—'"Thank You, God" (read in unison) 
Thank you, God, for all the things, 
You've made for me to see— 
A butterfly with spotted wings, 
A squirrel in a tree. 


What did you see? Give everyone a chance to share. 
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Thank you, God, for giving me 
Things which I can hear— 
The buzzing of a bumble bee, 
A robin’s song of cheer. 


What did you hear? (sharing time) 


Thank you, God for all the things 
You've made to feel so good— 
How'd you ever make my cat 

To feel just like he should? 


What did you feel? (sharing time) 


'Thank you, God, for roses sweet 
And other flowers, too. 

Thank you for good things to eat, 
And thank you, God, for you. 


Amen.8 


2. Responsive Reading: Psalm 118:23, “God’s Doing" 


Leader: 


Response: 


Leader:. 


Response: 


Leader: 


Response: 


IV. Closing 
V. Prayer 


When we cut an apple crosswise 
And find a star surprise 
When a polliwog becomes a frog 
After he tries and tries 
We know that: 
This is God's doing; 
It is marvelous in our eyes. 
When the squirrel hides nuts for winter 
And the robin southward flies, 
Surely: 
This is God's doing; 
It is marvelous in our eyes. 
When we have clear shining . . . after rain, 
See rainbows in the skies, 
Or early, in the morning, 
Watch the sun in beauty rise 
We whisper: 
“This is God's doing; 
It is marvelous in our eyes!’’”® 
Dorothy Webber Caton 
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A POSSIBLE FAMILY CLUSTER EVALUATION SHEET 


1. How did you like this family cluster experience? 


2. What do you think your family got out of this experience? 


3. If you were to do it over, what changes would you like to see 
made? 


4. Could you give an overall rating of the success of this experience 
for you and your family by marking the following scales with 


an “x”? 
For you 

A complete About what Successful 
flop expected beyond all 
expectations 

For your 
family A complete About what Successful 
flop expected beyond all 
expectations 

5. Your age 


Sex 
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RESOURCES 


Books 


Belgum, Harold J. Great Days for the Family. St. Louis: Concordia 
Publishing House, 1969. Will help families break the programed 
monotony of day-to-day living; also encourages families to cele- 
brate special Christian days, family days, national days, and 
nature days in an interesting and exciting way. 

Berger, Terry. I Have Feelings. New York: Behavioral Publications, 
Inc., 1971. An illustrated book for small children (ages 4 to 9) 
that helps them identify seventeen different feelings, both good 
and bad, and the situations that precipitate each one. 

Gordon, Thomas. Parent Effectiveness Training: The No-Lose 
Program for Raising Responsible Children. New York: Peter H. 
Wyden, 1970. Deals with ways to develop better communication 
skills in the family and with roadblocks to communication; 
teaches active listening and how to communicate your own feel- 
ings by sending "I" messages as well as how to do some problem 
solving. 
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James, Muriel. Born to Love: Transactional Analysis in the Church. 
Reading, Mass.: Addison-Wesley Publishing Co., 1973. Available 
in paperback. The author combines her training in theology and 
psychology to show how the church and its people can be better 
understood through the use of transactional analysis. Some self- 
help exercises found in this book can be used by the individual 
and by a group. 

L’Abate, Luciano, ed. Family Enrichment Program. Atlanta, Ga.: 
Social Research Laboratories, 1975. Contains a series of programs 
devoted to family enrichment. The purpose of the programs is 
to help family workers, whatever their level or kind of profes- 
sional affiliation, to work as effectively as possible. The programs 
are heterogenous in their theoretical orientations and in their 
practical applications. The manual may be ordered from the 
publisher at P.O. Box 20076, Station N, Atlanta, Ga. 30325. 

Lessor, Richard. Fuzzies. Chicago: Argus Communications, 1971. A 
folk fable for all ages that helps you know that sharing is the 
house of joy. 

McMahan, Elizabeth, and Huck, Jeep and Gabe. Celebrate Sum- 
mer! A Guidebook for Families. Provides families with a multi- 
tude of suggestions and resources for creative activities and home 
celebrations. The seventeen chapters present experiences related 
to such events as fire, air, water, friends, and holidays. 

Satir, Virginia. Peoplemaking. Palo Alto, Calif.: Science and Be- 
havior Books, 1972. Emphasizes what a difficult task it is to be 
engaged in "peoplemaking," but also provides techniques and 
skills for developing better relationships in the family. 

Sherrill, Helen. Christian Parenthood: A Life Time Guide. Rich- 
mond, Va.: John Knox Press, 1964. An excellent interpretation 
of the developmental stages from birth to adolescence that 
clearly articulates implications of Christian faith in response to 
each stage. 

Woodward, Thomas B. To Celebrate. New York: Seabury Press, 
1973. A new curriculum designed to involve the whole family in 
learning. The course is divided into five units: The World around 
Us, Love in the Family, Prayer, Preparing for the Day of All 
Days, Celebration. Contains helpful ideas for family cluster 
groups. 


MAGAZINES 


Family Life Today. Gospel Light Publications, P.O. Box 1591, 
Glendale, Calif. 91209. Provides helpful articles on all aspects of 
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the family. The section entitled “Happiness Can Be Family 
Time—At Home or Anywhere" provides resource ideas that can 
be used in family cluster. 


PAMPHLETS 


The following materials can be ordered from Family Clustering, 
Inc., P.O. Box 18074, Rochester, NY 14618. 


Family Clustering, Inc, compiler. A Resource List for Family 
Cluster Education. A resource listing of materials helpful to 
leaders of family clusters, such as, stories, songs, and audio visuals. 
$2.50. 

Gilbert, R., and Rugh, Jan, compilers. Family Cluster Leader's 
Guide. A looseleaf handbook for leaders of family clusters with 
details for setting up a cluster, background papers, and resource 
materials. $5.00. 

Sawin, Margaret. Educating by Family Groups: A New Model for 
Religious Education. A paper on the rationale and theory of 
family clusters with an extensive bibliography. $1.50. 


The following materials can be ordered from Western Regional 
Center, Reformed Church in America, Orange City, Iowa 51041. 


Boerema, Frank. Happiness Is a Family. A course developed for use 
in community family emphasis programs. Its six sessions are: A 
Family That Expresses Their Values, A Family That Shares 
Their Values Together, A Family That Has Rules to Live By, A 
Family That Has Unique Members, A Family That Discovers 
Others’ Feelings, A Family That Works and Plays Together. 
$1.00. 

Griggs, Don and Pat. Reformed Church in America Family Festival 
Family Cluster Bible Study. Contains three intergenerational les- 
sons: Forces That Affect the Family—Conflict; Ways to Strengthen 
the Family—Covenant; Equipping the Family for Mission— 
Commitment. $1.00. 

Vander Haar, Del and Trudy. Celebrating Family Life. Four cluster 
events that can be extended into an eight-session series. The 
lessons cover Celebrating Love in the Family, Celebrating Unique- 
ness in the Family, Celebrating Togetherness in the Family, Con- 
cerning Values in the Family. $1.50. 
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Family Enrichment 


through the Church 


Julie Gorman 


'The God-designed institution of the church should and can 
make an enriching impact on the God-designed institution of 
the home. The key word lacing the two together is enriching. 
In relating these two organisms I shall deal with why we 
should focus on the church reaching out to enrich the home, 
the need of a plan for a mutually beneficial relationship be- 
tween the home and the church, and a brief biblical founda- 
tion which indicates what the relationship of these two ought 
to be. I shall describe what is involved in enrichment—the 
goals and program the church can design to cause enrichment 
to take place. Finally, I shall suggest some how-tos that have 
been tried and used successfully. 


Why Should the Church Plan to Enrich the Home? 


Why should the church initiate a plan for relating to the 
home as an organized, integral facet of the church's ministry? 


Julie Gorman is educational associate in the area of children and 
family at Lake Avenue Congregational Church, Pasadena, California. 
She is currently developing materials and implementing family life 
principles in her local congregation as well as contributing articles on the 
topic for various religious publications. 
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The Church vs. the Home 


An appraisal of the current American ecclesiastical scene 
reveals the need for a declaration of intent to unite by the 
church and the home. Historically there has often been a 
tendency toward the either-or philosophy—to focus on one or 
the other. Churches outstanding for their large memberships 
and growing Sunday schools are not, by and large, corre- 
spondingly known also for a strong focus on the home. The 
current popularity of the Gothard Seminar, with the sister 
seminar for women, and a growing list of other practical, 
family-oriented helps is, I believe, an indication that the 
church is not fulfilling its ministry to the family. 

This either-or complex is due in part to a history of com- 
petition for the resources of the persons who hold member- 
ship in each organism. In face of the increasing numbers of 
people needed to “run the church," the ecclesiastical “‘faith- 
ful" are so heavily involved in the church that their family 
relationships pay the price and their children are robbed of 
what is rightfully theirs. At the other extreme are those in- 
dividuals, convicted by their lack of family involvement in 
the past, who have become so family oriented that they decline 
to serve on church boards and who explain their absence from 
church gatherings as "spending time with the family—which is 
biblical." ‘This type of individual can produce a very real fear 
of family ministry in the pastor who sees the home competing 
for his key laymen's resources. 

A second cause prompting the focus on either the church or 
the home is the necessity of choice determined by the magni- 
tude of the task. The scope of the church’s responsibility today 
is staggering. It must be concerned with church growth, 
evangelism, Christian education, missions, Bible study and 
discipling, worship, body life, administration. Family life 
education is just one more duty added to an overburdened 
schedule. The magnitude of family ministry is overwhelming. 
The problems in family relationships are usually deep and 
numerous. Coordination of family schedules for programing 
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is Herculean. Family life-styles have been entrenched by gen- 
erations of living. "What can we do in the face of all this?" 
has caused some churches to abandon the task of family 
ministry before frustration and discouragement set in, and 
the needs of the home go on with little help or plan of pre- 
vention from the church. 

Third, some churches hesitate to “come on strong" for the 
family because they see this ministry as excluding singles in 
the congregation. They fail to see that particularly the New 
Testament concept of family includes similar relationships 
with the "family in the faith" and provides wholeness for 
singles who lack the relationships of physical family around 
them. Being "in Christ" enlarges our family circle. (Mark 
3:35; 1 Tim. 5:1, 2, 8). We reflect the home in the church. 


Band-Aids vs. Surgery 


Churches which attempt some form of uniting church and 
home often do so with token emphases such as a yearly Family 
Week, a Family Night—one night a week for the family to 
stay home together (at least they do not have to be at church) 
— or a premarital counseling session before the wedding. 
While this “Band-Aid” approach is a start, it lacks continuity 
and will not develop strong Christian homes. The church 
must lay plans to enrich the family at every possible level, 
and this may require radical surgery on the church’s philos- 
ophy, schedule, and programing direction. 


God-Planned vs. Current Fad 


Family ministry is not a fad or trend that we expose our- 
selves to in order to be “aware” and include in order to be 
"in." It is biblical in its inception. Basic to a solid "church- 
family union" is the biblical foundation for what each is to 
become and therefore how each can enrich the other. 


Biblical Relationship between Church and Home 


In surveying Scripture there is a remarkable similarity in 
the roles and responsibilities assigned these two organisms. 
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The church is to supply instruction and exhortation. In 
worship, fellowship, and ministry the church is to instruct 
in who God is and his principles for living. ‘These instructions 
for godliness are given to the leadership of the home (Deut. 
6:4-9). This leadership is not only instructed but also ex- 
horted to live out these godly principles in the closest of 
human relationships, that is, his family, and to take the re- 
sponsibility of passing on these values to those for whom he 
is responsible, that is, his family. 

The pattern of "know God, love God, pass on God's truth" 
is to be practiced in the larger body of God's people and in 
each individual family unit. The home is to be exhorted to 
train its children by diligent or planned instruction, by in- 
formal instruction throughout the day, and by memorials that 
will remind families of God. The Scriptures illustrate this 
taking place in family experiences, for example, Abraham 
and Isaac's high worship experience as a father-son team on 
Mt. Moriah (Gen. 22). Israel (which in the Old Testament 
compares to the larger family body of the church) was in- 
structed and exhorted to celebrate in the family what God 
has done for his people (Exod. 12:26 ff.) . The questions of the 
children were to spark the teaching by the parents (Exod. 
12:26; 13:14; Josh. 4:6, 21). Parents need to be made aware of 
their spiritual teaching responsibility in the home, and the 
church, as declarer of God's Word, must instruct and exhort in 
this goal. 

The same pattern is found in the New Testament. The 
church instructs parents in godliness which is then to be 
illustrated and passed on in the home as a prime laboratory 
for experiencing God's truth (Eph. 5:18-22). The command, 
coming from the church leadership, is to be filled with the 
Spirit and subject to one another. The apostle then gives spe- 
cific, practical advice on how this principle is to be lived out 
at home. What follows in chapter 6 in this letter to the church 
at Ephesus is, first of all, instruction on submission for chil- 
dren in the home—an instruction to children in the church, 
which supports the teaching ministry to children along with 
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parents within the church. The next verse (Eph. 6:4) returns 
to the father’s responsibilities to follow through on the long- 
term training of his child by helping him grow up within the 
guidelines of the discipline and teachings of the Lord. The 
apostles in their letters easily move from what the church 
should become as a body to what the home must also become 
in reflecting the same truth (Col. 3:18-21; 1 Pet. 3). 

The Scripture indicates that the role and responsibility of 
. the parents are to train by instruction, modeling, and life-style 
their children in these same biblical principles which have 
become a part of their hearts (Deut. 6:4). A parent's basic 
responsibility is the spiritual training of his or her child. The 
implication from Paul's letter to Timothy is that his parents 
and grandparent were responsible for his early training in the 
Word (2 Tim. 1:5; 3:15). The practice of biblical principles 
is frequently specified to be in the home (1 Tim. 5:4, 8). 

The church, therefore, becomes the instructing, exhorting, 
encouraging support which the parent needs to fulfill his or 
her role and responsibility in the family unit. If the church 
fails to carry out its role and responsibility, the home cannot 
be enriched. It must instruct the home in facets of family 
living, for the life-style of the home will never succeed in 
ignorance of God and his truth. It must as “superparent” ex- 
hort to obedience and fulfillment, for without the do the 
know only convicts of sin (James 4:17). The encouraging 
support of the family by the church with continued affirma- 
tion to do what is biblical is a key factor in long-term en- 
richment of the home. 

Not only can the church enrich by teaching clearly, ex- 
horting to positive action, and encouraging supportively, but 
it can also enrich by modeling what the family ought to be 
to one another within the body of Christ. 

In the Old Testament, the family of Israel became this 
larger display of care and accountability. They became “ex- 
tended" family (aunts, uncles, brothers, fathers) . In the New 
Testament, the church becomes that larger family to provide 
experiences, security, broadening of insights, care, and to- 
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getherness (Acts 2, 4). Paul uses the terminology of the family 
more than any other imagery to describe his relationships 
with believers. To the Thessalonians he was like father and 
mother (1 Thess. 2:7, 11). He speaks of Timothy as his child 
(1 Tim. 1:2), of Epaphroditus, as brother (Phil. 2:25). The 
church, doing the will of God—following his teachings—was 
to become related (Mark 3:35). A child in the church can 
claim many “fathers in the Lord” who share in the responsi- 
bility for his or her spiritual training. Singles become “aunts,” 
“uncles,” “adoptive grandparents,” because they are “family” 
and they belong. 


What Is Involved in the Church's Enrichment of the Home? 
The Goal 


In light of the biblical material, the goal of family life 
education is: 

To encourage and enable growth to maturity in Christ for 
each individual as a result of growing in the knowledge and 
practice of the Scriptures in the context of his or her immedi- 
ate family and then in the context of the family of God. We 
seek to develop mature Christians who will follow biblical 
patterns in roles and behavior. More specifically we set as 
goals that each individual may (1) know God and his plans 
for living a godly life, know God's roles and rules for family 
living; (2) want to grow in experiencing and practicing God's 
truth in his or her own individual life and want to implement 
God's truth in his or her family relationship; (3) want to 
fulfill God's role for him or her in the immediate family and 
in the body of Christ; and (4) take definite steps of growth 
in becoming a godly man or woman, fulfilling his or her role 
in the family and putting into practice God's rules for family 
living. 


The Program 


In order to meet these goals, what must be the program of 
family life education in the church? Program may be defined 
as what we do in order to meet goals we have set, a plan of 
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action. To meet the needs of individual family members, the 
church must do more than provide a "family event"—more 
than offer a seminar for parents on home training. The 
program is the overall scope of what's happening for family- 
life enrichment at all levels from the cradle to the grave. ‘This 
perspective enables the church to integrate the family em- 
phasis into its total church plan. Family ministry becomes 
integral instead of addenda in the life and calendar of the 
church. 'To develop this view of ministry, church leaders must 
ask, How does each individual in the family need to be en- 
riched in his or her lifetime in the context of the family re- 
lationship (both nuclear and extended family)? What steps 
in the plan can be designed for each stage of growth in terms 
of what the church, with its biblical and extended family re- 
sources, can provide? The following chart reveals the extent 
and some particulars of a family-life emphasis program. 


Children 


l. Seeing their father as the spiritual head of the home and parents 
as their spiritual teachers 

2. Feeling loved and secure in their family and developing a posi- 
tive self-image 

3. Learning submission to authority, responding rightly to outer 
discipline 

4. Learning and practicing their role-responsibilities as children in 
the family 

5. Experiencing God’s love and learning God’s standards, accepting 
Jesus Christ as personal Savior 

6. Seeing adults, other than parents, modeling a Christian life-style 


Youth 
(continuance and expansion of those items under children) 


1. Feeling comfortable in family communication and care, seeing 
their parents as spiritual coaches 

. Learning self-acceptance and uniqueness 

. Discovering their talents/abilities and receiving vocational 
guidance 

4. Learning self-discipline (inner discipline) 


©o KO 
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Or A Oo 


HM UA 


. Beginning the habit of a daily Bible study and prayer time 
. Discovering commitment to the body of Christ 
. Learning to relate in a healthy way to the opposite sex, pre- 


marital counseling 


Young Marrieds 


. Leaving home with their parents' blessing 
. Working out biblical roles/responsibilities 
. Learning ways to communicate with each other and to be secure 


in each other's love and acceptance 


. Allowing God to change one's life for the sake of one's partner 
. Setting goals (individual and family) and planning together 


(for example, finances) 


. Spending time communicating together in the Word and prayer, 


sharing spiritual experiences 


. Building relationships with other adults (peers and older) 
. Postmarital counseling 


Parents 


. Beginning the spiritual training of children, united in goals for 


them, with husband spiritual leader in the home 


. Developing secure family relationships which support times out- 


side home—‘‘in the world" 


. Planning for special time with each child 
. Experiencing individual roles/responsibilities of family 
. Developing spiritual and recreational relationships within the 


family unit 


. Spending time with other Christian family units 


Couples When Children Have Left the Home 


. Releasing children to allow them to be all they can be 
. Readjusting to a one-on-one home relationship 
. Continuing communication and availability to children and 


grandchildren 


. Learning how to build relationships with in-laws 
. Setting new goals for life together 
. Discovering God's plan for grandparents and for themselves in 


the body of Christ 


Single-Parent Families 
(same as under parent but with these uniquenesses) 


. Learning spiritual guidelines for healing 
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2. Maintaining self-worth 
3. Developing a close relationship with a Christian family who will 
model the missing father or mother role 
4, Counseling available for crises times 
5. Guidance in financial planning and practical issues 
Singles 
1. Involving in a ministry to others 
2. Discovering their role in life and the body of Christ 
8. Becoming an integral part of a church family’s life 
4, Experiencing a supportive group of believers, a feeling of be- 


longing 


Development of Program 


Because of the extent of ministry to the family, the program 
must be seen as a lifestyle development which requires time. 
Churches who commit themselves to lasting work in the family 
must prepare for the long haul. Churchmen, hoping for 
formulas of rapid change, become easily discouraged when 
investment in the family doesn’t produce instant, dramatic, 
about-face results. To remain in family ministry, a person 
must have a sense of the biblical imperatives and a conviction 
that in order to perpetuate effective Christianity the home 
must be involved. 


Focus of Ministry in the Program 


One of the challenging factors present in enriching the 
home is the focus of ministry. To carry out its program of 
enrichment, the church may be called upon to program in 
four different areas. 


Focus on the individual at church. The most natural way to 
affect persons in the family is to tie in a family emphasis with 
their involvement as individuals in the church. This means 
including home applications for him or her as a family mem- 
ber, offering seminars on individual roles such as fatherhood. 
As an individual at church—whether four years old or fifty— 
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a person is challenged to become a person of godliness at 
home as a result of church instruction. 


Focus on the individual at home. Some take-home projects 
or events are designed for the individual to carry out at home, 
for example, personal Bible study for each family member. 
Thus the programing involves the individual on his or her 
home turf but may be designed by the church. 


Focus on the family at home. Other programing, such as 
family celebrations, gaming, family worship, sex education, 
table talk is developed to be used by family units or parts 
thereof within the home at a variety of times. 


Focus on the family gathered “at church.” The church, in 
its plan of action to enrich the family, will want to include 
sufficient program opportunities for the family to learn to- 
gether and to relate together as a family unit under the super- 
vision of the church, whether on the church campus or on a 
church-sponsored event (retreat, picnic, camp). This "family 
programing” often presents opportunity for the church’s 
modeling of what it hopes will happen in the home under 
the individual parent’s leadership. 


Levels of Ministry 


Because of the varying individual needs in family life edu- 
cation, the church leadership needs to program for two levels 
of ministry, similar to Jesus’ program for reaching people 
when he was faced with many levels of commitment. A key to 
effectiveness is discipling a small group of committed in- 
dividuals and families who will absorb and apply in-depth 
biblical principles of home enrichment. These "disciples" will 
become the core of family life ministry in the church and can 
be developed to assume leadership. 

At the same time, there are those individuals and families 
who need to be instructed and involved in family life minis- 
try but, for reasons of level of maturity, pressures of other 
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commitments, and so on, are content to enjoy sporadic 
ministry which requires less accountability than the discipling 
group. It is important that the church program include the 
masses as well as the committed few. 


What Methods and Materials Help the Church 
Enrich the Home? 


How can the church fulfill its role of instructor, encourager, 
and model in carrying out its program of enrichment? The 
methods and materials for fulfilling this role fall into three 
categories of action: (1) Evaluate your church’s present pro- 
gram in light of the home. (2) Promote church-home ties 
wherever possible. (3) Provide quality instruction, printed 
materials, and examples to follow. 


Evaluate 


What filters help evaluate church programing from the 
perspective of the family? The most evident filter is time. How 
can the church set up its calendar to facilitate the family's 
schedule? Many churches have begun grouping activities to 
eliminate numerous trips to the church campus and to free 
nights for parents to stay home. Holidays, which are par- 
ticularly good for family relationships, are planned so that 
the family participates together at church or has time to 
center on special home celebrations. Children, in many 
churches, see Christmas as that period when they see less of 
extrapressured and extrapartied parents. This is a time when 
parents could capitalize on special teaching and home celebra- 
tion which make Christmas memorable. 

Another area which can serve as a filter of evaluation is 
financial cost to the family. One West Coast church which 
had its summer program planned took note of the current 
economic crunch and made some revisions. They eliminated 
a day of camp and planned more family events on the church 
campus so that busing costs were cut. Some churches give 
special camp rates for any additional child in the family 
attending camp. Lake Avenue Church in Pasadena instituted 
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an “Adopt a Child” financial assistance program where senior 
citizens, singles, Sunday school classes, or financially able 
adults adopt a part or a whole of a child’s summer financially. 
Without knowing the name of the child, they are given his 
age, salvation status, and activities he or she will be attending 
so they can pray for the child they support. This is a practical 
way to allow the body of Christ to care for the family needing 
help. 

A third filter for evaluation is people in responsibility: How 
will the selection of this mother or father for a church office 
affect his or her family? One church, in asking this question, 
felt that a very capable candidate for church office should not 
be placed in a position which would require him to invest 
many hours and much effort because at that point in time his 
teenage boy was needing extra care from his dad. Another 
very capable layman was passed over by the nominating com- 
mittee because they saw his added work responsibilities, in 
light of the economic situation, would mean less time with 
his family, and they didn’t want to cut down on that time. 
The church’s own concern for the family’s time, finances, 
and involvement is a major source of encouragement to the 
family and can enrich family life. 


Promote Church-Home Ties 


In what ways can the church promote church-home ties? 
In each church agency the question ought to be asked, How 
can we reach out to inform, encourage, and enlist the home? 
Perhaps the most common agency for this outreach is the 
Sunday school. An increasing number of Sunday schools now 
send home letters sharing what is being taught during a 
specific period in the church so the parents can reinforce the 
same at home. 

A church on the West Coast sends into the home of a 
child attending one of their camps or retreats a letter with 
the content to be taught at that event, the emphasis to be 
stressed, and the decision the child will be asked to make (for 
example, obedience to parents, attitude of thankfulness) 
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along with ways the parents can follow up the teaching 
emphasis at home. 

Open House—parents are invited to visit children’s classes 
at church—is an opportunity to tie together the spiritual 
ministry to the child by the church and the home. Not only 
are parents aware of what their child is receiving, but church 
school teachers are given opportunity to find out from parents 
what children’s home needs are. 

Another good bridge into the home is the development of 
sermon guides or application guides for the family. Some 
churches make available the Scripture passages for the sermon 
ahead of time in order for families to study them together at 
home prior to the sermon. Others prepare listening guides 
for taking notes during the sermon. A third option is to 
design questions, situations, or some form of applying at 
home the truth which was preached on Sunday. 

Prayer is a binding, enriching experience for the family 
and the church. To ask the home to pray specifically each 
day for the church can knit the two together. Some churches 
provide weekly prayer requests in the bulletin. Several make 
available Prayer Calendars which encourage families to pray 
for specific people and specific needs as well as encouraging 
the “extended church family” to pray for the family and for 
family-involved events. In promotion of this church-home tie 
the church is fulfilling its role of encouraging, instructing, and 
modeling for enrichment of the family. 


Provide 


Finally in its methods and materials, what does the church 
need to provide so that the family may be strengthened? In 
fulfilling its role as biblical instructor, the church that majors 
on a strong adult Christian education program is essentially 
strengthening the home. As the individual grows toward ma- 
turity in Christ, his or her potential for fulfilling a God- 
designed role in the home and for causing the home to take 
on its divinely ordained responsibilities has enlarging possi- 
bilities for being realized. 
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Seminars on the home and on matters that the home must 
deal with, when taught by the church, not only give the 
biblical perspective but also say much about the church being 
interested in encouraging the success of the home. Some 
seminars are slanted toward individual role fulfillment. In 
‘Twin Lakes Baptist Church of Santa Cruz, family life pastor 
Roger Moore conducts sessions for husbands and interacts on 
such topics as “How to Pray with Your Wife." In Pasadena, 
California, the Covenant Church has a monthly mother's 
class, which exists for outreach and enrichment and is slanted 
toward the needs of young mothers. Rolling Hills Covenant 
Church has had a series for parents and teenagers. Some 
seminars are designed to meet needs of the whole family. 
Using the skills of persons in the extended family of church 
members, churches have had sessions for parents on goal- 
setting for the family, budgeting principles, sex education, 
discipline, and family recreation. 

By combining modeling and instruction, the church can 
provide opportunity for the family to experience enrichment 
together which can then be patterned at home. Various 
churches are providing opportunities for the family to build a 
fun relationship at church. These events range from potluck 
suppers and picnics for families to making advent wreaths as 
a holiday special and parties for fun with the whole family 
or to honor particular members such as a grandparent. In 
some areas, mother-daughter, father-son, parent-teen fun 
events are popular. In each event a good rule of thumb is to 
provide activities void of competition and capable of par- 
ticipation in by each age level involved. For example, dressing 
a parent in funny clothes with each entrant receiving recog- 
nition is something even preschoolers can enjoy. Gaming is a 
good technique to use in family fun to teach spiritual truth. 

Family retreats and camps are probably the fastest growing 
provision of the church for enrichment of the home. Unlike 
many church-provided retreats, the retreat for the family must 
not be speaker-oriented. Rather, this type of retreat is to give 
the family rich experiences together. Four elements in any 
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good family retreat are: (1) the opportunity to learn some- 
thing new from God’s Word; (2) the opportunity to apply 
that truth; (3) the possibility of building relationships in a 
deeper level; and (4) the chance to have fun together. 

A successful family retreat, planned with each of the above 
four needs in mind, will program so that these needs are met 
on at least two levels: experiencing each as a family unit and 
experiencing each with peers in the family of Christ. Practi- 
cally, that means there will be at least one teaching experience 
where the whole family is instructed together and one where 
each is instructed at his or her own age level. ‘There will be 
programed opportunity for families as units together to apply 
truth taught as well as opportunities for each to apply at his 
or her own level (adult with adult, child with child) what 
he or she has learned. This twofold emphasis is true also for 
the fun times and relational times. 

Some churches such as Church of the Open Door in Los 
Angeles have experimented with teaching the family as a 
group on Sunday morning for a limited period of time. 
Modeling, as well as instruction, takes place at family fun 
specials. After working on craft projects or games, families 
are taught some biblical truth as family units. 

Lake Avenue Church is providing at church a discipling 
opportunity for families which offers instruction, encourage- 
ment, and modeling. Called CORE, it is limited to a small 
number of families who have committed themselves to attend 
once a month and to seek to apply CORE experiences at 
home. Families include those with preschoolers, grade school- 
ers, or teenagers. By beginning with a meal, opportunity is 
given to model family fun times around the table. Included 
in the evening is some time for instruction—either together 
as a family or separately in age groupings. There is oppor- 
tunity for applying the truth through family or age-group 
projects which are then shared. Topics include "How to Make 
Holidays Christ-centered” and “Godly Hospitality in Your 
Home.” 

All of the above are enrichment experiences provided by the 
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church outside of the home. What can the church provide for 
family enrichment to be used at home? 

Grace Community Church of Panorama City, California, 
with a family life pastor on staff, has designed family Bible 
study guides to be led by the father in the home. They have 
produced song and story tapes to be used as further enrich- 
ment. Other churches, who are not able to have family life 
personnel on staff, have made good use of Gospel Light’s new 
Family Life Today magazine. Someone in adult classes is 
designated to give a preview of the magazine’s family life 
plans for the month or to lead a sharing time. 

Another way of providing for a “home happening” is to 
give families projects which can be completed at home. One 
such project is lighting the advent wreath with Scripture and 
song designated for each lighting. One family retreat group 
made and took home placemats emphasizing a particular area 
of growth—a project which could be used to prompt discus- 
sion at mealtime at home. In keeping neighborhood evangelism 
before the family, some families made small popsicle- 
stick houses into which they placed the names of neighbors 
to be drawn from the box and prayed for daily by the family. 

Some churches are now thinking in terms of building 
family resource centers or sections in their book and tape 
libraries as aids for the family. Home Bible studies can also 
become a source of enrichment for the family as adults be- 
come excited over what the Word of God has to say to them 
personally and therefore what it has to teach them about 
their family relationships, 

Finally, people are a great resource for enrichment of the 
home. Adopting singles, grandparents, or another family can 
offer hours of value experiences. To promote this among be- 
lievers is to fulfill God's desire for our relationship as his 
body. (John 13:35). 

The church that “thinks family" will develop increasingly 
creative methods for providing a wealth of family experiences. 
Once it has committed itself to equip and upbuild the home, 
current tools of ministry become adaptable, The means are 
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varied, but they all supply instruction, encouragement, or 
modeling so that the church may carry out its God-given 
responsibilities to the home. 


How Can We Begin Family Life Education? 


The development of the above materials and principles 
into a result-producing family life ministry where the church 
is effectively enriching the home may take years to ac- 
complish. These principles are simple enough to be attempted 
by any size church with any amount of resources. God has a 
history of never giving a vision for ministry without providing 
the necessary ingredients for accomplishing that vision. Where, 
then, do we begin? Listed below are ten practical steps 
toward the development of a family life ministry in a church. 
They are focused on three areas of inquiry: (1) the person 
with a vision for family life ministry; (2) the church to be 
the site for family life ministry, and (3) the individualized 
plan for the family life ministry projected for that church. 


Ten Steps 
in Developing a Family Life Education Ministry 


1. Am I able to define family life education? Is it clear in my 
mind? Do I know what is included? Asking these questions will 
ascertain whether or not you as initiator have a clear purpose 
and grasp of the scope of family life education in the church. 

2. Can I support family life education biblically? On what Scrip- 
tures is family life education based? Is God motivating this con- 
cern with the Word? Being convinced of biblical foundations 
and directives to do this ministry will keep the leadership from 
discouragement and from giving up too soon as well as giving 
assurance in convincing others to go along with the ministry. 

3. Who are key people who need to catch the vision for family life 
education with me? Is my pastor sold on family life education? 
Begin by "infecting" influential people who can help "infect" 
others—chairmen of boards, adult Sunday school class teachers. 
Select people who are good public relations persons, who are 
trusted, and who can communicate well. 

4. What family needs are found in our church (see the chart on 
pp. 66-68) ? What are specific areas in our church where family 
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10. 


life education could program to meet some immediate needs 
(for example, large group of young marrieds where we could in- 
struct in biblical roles, or many singles so we need strong teach- 
ing on the role of the family of God becoming “family” to those 
without physical family nearby) ? 


. What should we try to accomplish in our ministry to families in 


the next five years? What goals should we set for the next 
twelve months? Plan where you'd like to be. It will affect what 
you do today. Evaluate what should be included in your plan 
for this year by asking, Does it help fulfill one of our goals set 
for this year? If not, it may be a good idea, but it won't help 
you get where you want to go. 


. What are ways we can sell our congregation on the concept and 


goals of family life education? Who could help sell? Should we 
begin with a successful test group? Should we survey the con- 
gregation to see where they are? It takes time to lay a good 
foundation. It is better to take the time to communicate well 
and to help many feel secure in what you are planning than 
to rush through a plan which is unclear and ultimately un- 
supported. 


. What in our current situation needs to be reprogramed in 


light of the schedule, financial resources, or personnel of the 
family? Begin slowly with small changes. 


. How can we tie in with existing programs? "New ventures" 


are more favorably received when they are seen as part of an 
already successfully functioning unit. A strong Sunday school 
program or adult class could be an effective vehicle for intro- 
ducing some aspect of family life education. 


. What additional programs—materials, classes— (home or church) 


would aid us in reaching our goals? Create a new program only 
when it is impossible to go through an existing one. Begin add- 
ing new programs by successfully planning to meet an area of 
expressed need (for example, parent-teen seminar for parents 
asking for help in communicating with their teenagers) . 

What is priority in our plan? Can we be flexible? How long 
range is our plan? Know what is the key in your plan of home 
enrichment and go after it. Know also what could be sacrificed 
or postponed without scrapping the program. 


The Church Must Enrich the Home 


In building up the individual in Christ and eventually 


the family relationship that surrounds him, we are doing 
the will of God. What delight then to hear Jesus, the head 
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of the church, declare that these acts of doing the will of 
God are intimately bound up in our family relationship with 
him. “Whoever does the will of God is my brother, and sister, 
and mother" (Mark 3:35, Rsv). 
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Aged Family Members 
and the Church 


David O. Moberg 


A recently diagnosed social disease which is widely prevalent 
in American society lies at the core of all the issues related 
to the church and aged family members. It reaches epidemic 
proportions in some communities and congregations. If pres- 
ent conditions continue, all of us who survive to so-called old 
age will be among its victims. Dealing with its symptoms, 
causes, and effects and attempting to prevent its recurrence 
in the future is one of the greatest specific tasks of the church 
in relationship to the aging. 

Two serious social problems—gerontophobia and ageism— 
combine to create this dreadful social disease, which some- 
times takes the label of either one of the other. 


Gerontophobia 


The concept of gerontophobia, popularized and clarified 
by the late Dr. Joseph H. Bunzel, has a psychological orienta- 
tion. The origin of the word helps to explain its meaning. 
Geronto is a prefix from the Greek referring to “old age," and 


David O. Moberg is chairman of the Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology at Marquette University. He is nationally known for his 
work in the field of the sociology of religion and has published four 
books on the subject. He is a member of the Gerontological Society and 
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phobia refers to fear, dread, hatred, and aversion. Geronto- 
phobia therefore has been defined as the unreasonable fear 
or irrational hatred of the elderly. It can also be used to refer 
to the fear or hatred of one's own aging process. Thus it 
centers around prejudicial attitudes in the minds of people 
and the behavior that results.! 

Gerontophobia is so widespread that its symptoms are 
generally subconscious, and its erroneous supporting justifica- 
tions are accepted by most people as if they were solidly 
grounded in facts. Rooted in unconscious anxieties and 
psychological repressions, gerontophobia as an ego defense 
leads to continuous displacement of fears to objects, persons, 
and situations.’ It stimulates an unconscious rejection of any 
person or situation that would remind one of his or her fears 
and anxieties about aging, and it results in widespread rejec- 
tion of aging persons by large numbers of people in such help- 
ing professions as medicine, law, nursing, education, and the 
ministry. It also contributes to an inordinate emphasis upon 
remaining youthful, a fear of becoming elderly, denial of the 
aging process, and rejection of a self-concept of mature person- 
hood during the later years of life. 


Ageism 


Compounding the problem of gerontophobia is the other, 
presumably more “normal,” manifestation of the social disease 
that victimizes elderly people, ageism. Like racism and sexism, 
ageism involves categorical stereotyping, prejudice, and dis- 
crimination against the aging and elderly. The prejudice 
of gerontophobia provides a rationalization for discriminatory 
treatment.? 

Discrimination against the older generation is evident in 
nearly every sphere of human activity in our nation. The 
following symptoms indicate the presence of ageism: com- 
pulsory retirement on the basis of chronological age, sharp 
reductions in income during the later years at the very time 
when inflation accentuates the cost of living and bites all the 
more deeply into savings, attitudes which make older marriage 
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partners believe that sexual intercourse is shameful, removal 
from positions of leadership in most areas of social life, and 
even a desire of some to take the vote away from retired and 
elderly citizens.‘ 

In the family the voice of the grandparent is no longer one 
of a patriarch or matriarch who is respected and obeyed; in- 
stead, wisdom accumulated through years of experience is ig- 
nored because it is viewed as an outmoded reflection of an 
era that has passed, The advice flowing from it is seen as 
relevant for the horse and buggy age but not for the age of 
spaceships and computers. Part of the authority crisis in the 
contemporary family is the extension of these attitudes down- 
ward in age so that even the parental generation becomes its 
victim. A significant factual basis supports such views: change 
is now so rapid that each generation is reared in a new tech- 
nological age, something that has never before prevailed in 
the history of humanity. 

Ageism subtly pervades our entire culture, including the 
typical church congregation which discriminates against the 
elderly in the following obvious ways: architecture—high 
steps, poor acoustics, inconvenient toilets, and heavy doors; 
scheduling activities so that most adult meetings are held in 
the evening when older persons are reluctant to venture out 
because of eyesight and safety considerations; fund-raising 
efforts oriented around the idea that everyone ought to give 
more to the church each year, not recognizing that retired 
people on fixed incomes actually have less and less real in- 
come each year during inflationary periods; church programs 
which are openly “youth-oriented” or “family-oriented,” ig- 
noring persons who have passed the child-launching stage as 
well as adults who have never been married; replacing older 
persons with young and middle-aged adults in church leader- 
ship appointments and elections; ignoring the wishes of 
older members when planning music, sermons, and liturgical 
orientation of worship services; forgetting and ignoring the 
aging when disability makes it impossible to attend church 
services.? On top of all this, the gerontophobia of many 
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clergy and lay leaders causes them unconsciously to avoid 
visiting and other contacts with the elderly. The elderly are 
subtle reminders of possible future personal problems during 
their own aging. 

The cultural roots of ageism and gerontophobia, which 
make them a truly social disease, are evident in the "throw- 
away mentality" of our materialistic society, the earthly 
oriented belief in progress, the glorification of that which is 
new and youthful, the importance given to economic produc- 
tivity as a measure of personal worth, and the individualism 
which encourages people to think only of their own interests. 

Destructive myths about aging and the aged help to sustain 
and spread the vicious cycle. These myths are so widely ac- 
cepted that a high proportion of elderly people themselves 
believe them and, because of the belief, act to sustain them 
in the pattern of a self-fulfilling prophecy. For example, it is 
absolutely not true that the elderly are a "third sex" and 
lack interest in and capability for sexual intercourse, that 
meeting material needs automatically will resolve all the 
others, that older people no longer can learn,’ that all older 
people are the same, that they cannot be converted to Chris- 
tian faith, that talking about the past is unwholesome, and 
that mourning is undesirable after bereavement? Believing 
these and similar myths warps the minds and lives of multi- 
tudes of older people, as well as of children and younger 
adults who themselves are aging daily. 

Surely here is one of the major areas of life in which to 
apply the command of Scripture, “Do not conform any longer 
to the pattern of this world, but be transformed by the re- 
newing of your mind. Then you will be able to test and 
approve what God's will is—his good, pleasing and perfect 
will" (Rom. 12:2, mv). 


'The Factual Context 


Churches which include infants and all family members 
tend to have a membership distribution by age and sex that 
is similar to the surrounding community. If a congregation 
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is proportioned like our national population, about one in 
ten of the members will be past the age of sixty-five, and 
more than one in every seven will be between fifty and sixty- 
four. Tremendous variations are found from one congrega- 
tion to another, however. In the typical evangelical church 
which counts only baptized believers as members, one-fifth to 
one-fourth of the members have passed their sixty-fifth birth- 
days. The young suburban church will have far fewer; the 
old established church in either an inner city or a country 
village location will have far more? Yet even the congregation 
with a large elderly membership is likely to have specialized 
activities and groups for children, youth, and parents whose 
children are still present in the home but very little such ac- 
tivity for older adults. 

If the older church members past age sixty-five are similar 
to the general population of the United States, there will be 
important differences between the males and females. Seventy- 
seven of every one hundred men but only thirty-eight of 
every one hundred women will be married, compared to six- 
teen men and fifty-three women whose marital status is 
widowed. Two of the men and nearly three of the women 
will be divorced, and six men and seven women were never 
married.*® 

The majority of these older members will reside in family 
settings; yet a strictly family-oriented church program could 
easily miss many of them, and the church that assumes its 
ministries to the aging are totally fulfilled through visits to 
retirement and nursing homes will do even worse. Four of 
the one hundred men and five of the one hundred women will 
be in institutions such as hospitals, homes for the aged, and 
nursing homes. Fourteen of the men and thirty-nine of the 
women will live alone or with persons who are not relatives. 
The remainder (eighty-two men and fifty-six women) will 
live with spouses or other family members, but the older the 
age, the smaller the proportion who do so. Only one-fourth of 
the men and one-tenth of the women will be in the labor 
force—either employed or actively looking for work.” 
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Nearly one-fourth of these persons past sixty-five will live 
in households with incomes at or below the poverty thresh- 
old.? To a considerable extent, theirs is an invisible and 
hopeless poverty from which they will never recover; yet if 
they were once in the middle class, they will not identify 
themselves as poor, will refuse to accept the political and 
social attitudes of people in poverty, and will continue to 
support the political positions, values, and social circum- 
stances that are the very cause of their impoverishment. ‘They 
are so much the victims of ageism and gerontophobia that 
they refuse to cooperate in efforts aimed at overcoming the 
disease. 


Responses to Needs 


Churches, without realizing it, have tended to act on the 
basis of one or two seemingly contradictory theories of aging. 
The disengagement theory holds that it is normal for older 
people voluntarily to relinquish their roles, responsibilities, 
positions, and associations one by one until the final stage 
of the disengagement process—death—has occurred. Societal 
pressures also institutionalize the trend, for it is essential to 
maintain equilibrium in the social order by orderly transfers 
of responsibility. With each withdrawal from a role, the 
individual becomes more preoccupied with self until a new 
equilibrium that is centered around the individual character- 
izes old age. Freed from the constraints of social relationships 
and norms and living in a self-centered world, the person 
attains contentment. Refusal to adjust to the societal norms 
demanding disengagement or trying to force continued en- 
gagement results in personal dissatisfaction and reduced 
morale.” 

Church leaders who insist that older members resign from 
positions of leadership and those capable older persons who 
decline opportunities to serve are both operating on the 
principle that the younger generation should take over, that 
the elderly have had their day. Their theoretical orientation 
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is an implicit acceptance of the social disengagement explana- 
tion of aging. 

The most common theoretical orientation of most social 
workers and community agencies serving the aging is the 
activity theory; yet it is the least developed in formal geronto- 
logical theory. It assumes that the best adjustment to aging 
occurs as older people continue to hold useful roles or as 
reengagement gives them new and useful ones to take the 
place of those which are relinquished. Successful aging is 
viewed as the result of engaging in constructive activity which 
brings social recognition and wholesome self-concepts. Many 
church-sponsored community center programs and golden age 
clubs are based in part upon the activity theory assumption 
that keeping people busy is wholesome and contributes to 
their well-being. 

In some respects mediating between the disengagement and 
activity theories is a third theoretical orientation, continuity 
theory. It holds that as individuals become adults they de- 
velop habits, preferences, dispositions, and commitments as 
a part of their personalities toward which they are predisposed 
throughout life. Their adaptations in the later years reflect 
combinations of reactions to situational opportunities in light 
of their biological and psychological capabilities, personal 
preferences, and past experiences. Hence, they are very diverse 
and individualized.* Groups which encourage every person 
to do his or her own thing, especially if they help to provide 
or locate opportunity for it, are acting in accord with con- 
tinuity theory.” 

Most churches fit into one of three categories which reflect 
their perceptions of the needs of the aging, their views of the 
proper role of the church in meeting those needs, and their 
conceptions of the forces that contribute to successful aging 
or successful churches. The first can be described as having a 
policy of complete integration. They believe that the older 
constituents should be completely absorbed into general 
church activities intended for adults of all ages. Since spiritual 
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needs are basically the same for all humankind, the same 
activities of worship, education, evangelism, fellowship, and 
service will meet the needs of all adults, including the elderly. 

A second type of churches develops specialized activities 
designed explicitly to meet the needs of older adults, whom 
they recognize to be somewhat different in many respects 
from those who are at other stages of the family cycle. Social 
groups for special activities, Bible classes, and service projects 
designed with and for the aging are found in such churches. 
Many of them employ a minister on a part- or full-time basis 
to lead these activities and to visit the hospitalized and shut- 
ins. 

The third group of churches has given no thought what- 
ever to the subject and merely drifts along with its traditional 
programs, dealing with older members on an individual basis 
as persons but sometimes without any deep understanding of 
the unique problems they present. Frequently their actions 
imply that theirs is a "family church" and that the family 
lasts only *'till children do depart." Leaders in these churches 
generally lack an appreciation of the unique spiritual, social, 
economic, psychological, educational, recreational, and physi- 
cal needs and resources of older adults, all of which tend to 
be experienced and expressed differently from other age 
groups. 

A few years ago I conducted a study to determine whether 
the personal adjustment of older members was higher in an 
evangelical congregation that had an explicit senior citizens 
program than it was in a comparable church that did not. No 
significant differences were found, but during the course of 
the research I discovered a very important reason: the church 
that lacked the explicit program had a very active Sunday 
school class for mature adults which was, in effect, the func- 
tional equivalent of a club." 


A Biblical Perspective 


The Bible has some beautiful pictures of the older person 
who lives the life of faith. Like palm trees and cedars of 
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Lebanon planted in the house of the Lord, they are ever full 
of sap and green, bringing forth fruit in old age (Ps. 92:12- 
15). Because the Lord satisfies them with good as long as 
they live, their youth is renewed like the eagle’s (Ps. 103:5). 

Yet it also pictures the problems and trials of the later 
years as "evil days" and years in which one has no pleasure 
because of physical deterioration (Eccles. 12:1-8) . The prayer 
of an old man includes the plea, 

“Do not cast me off in the time of old age; 
forsake me not when my strength is spent. 
So even to old age and gray hairs, 
O God, do not forsake me, 
till I proclaim thy might 
to all the generations to come" (Ps. 71:9, 18, Rsv). 
Forsaking the elderly in their declining years evidently oc- 
curred at least occasionally in ancient Israel, even as it does 
today in the United States. 

The commandment to honor one's father and mother 
(Exod. 20:12) may not result inevitably in precisely the same 
behavior in every cultural setting, nor even in every instance 
within the same society during the same period of time. Most 
Americans prefer to live independently of their children dur- 
ing the later years; so compelling them to move into their 
child's household may be a form of dishonor. What one per- 
son appreciates, another will strongly renounce. Fulfilling 
God’s will necessitates recognizing individual differences. 

Whether in the family, community, or church, several 
scripturally based principles should be applied in activities 
with and for the aging. (Actually, these cover the aging at all 
ages, the totality of the human life span, even though our 
specific contextual reference is the elderly.) 

Respect every individual as a unique person. Each is created 
in the image of God yet different from everyone else. ‘This 
implies a refusal to react in terms of prejudice and stereo- 
types which imply that all older persons are the same, and it 
encourages efforts to draw out creative powers and to respect 
the autonomous, self-directing nature of each one. 
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Make sure that people are perceived as more important 
than possessions. When human rights and property rights 
clash, human rights must be given priority. 

Keep all institutions in a place of serving people; they 
exist for humanity, not humanity for institutions. To put 
any organization, including the church, in a position of 
priority over people’s welfare and accord it reverential awe 
by insisting it must never be changed is to indulge in a form 
of idolatry. 

In loving others through service, recognize the importance 
of both serving individuals and working for structural change. 
When the elderly suffer because of job discrimination, the 
economic burden of inflation, inordinately high costs of 
medical care, consumer exploitation, and the results of 
gerontophobia and ageism, do more than merely helping 
individual victims. Try to discover the underlying problems 
in the social system, and cooperate in community action or 
political involvement aimed at correcting those social evils. 
Otherwise you will rescue a few persons while multitudes— 
far more than you can aid—become new victims of the 
underlying cause. 

Cooperate with others who attempt to resolve the problems. 
Our society operates to a considerable extent through 
coalitions of persons and groups that agree on the one focus 
of political attention while disagreeing on other, sometimes 
very weighty, matters. We must be critical enough of our own 
weaknesses and sufficiently charitable toward others to be able 
to work with them as we seek to deal with the political, social, 
economic, and other issues confronting the older people in 
our society. 

Remember that spiritual needs are at the center of many 
problems and experiences of the aging. They are implicated 
in bereavement, chronic illness, the social rejection that com- 
pels disengagement, economic deprivation, and every other 
need. They also are at the heart of the gerontophobic rejec- 
tion, rebellion, and self-will which hinders commitment by 
others to work with them. Spiritual health or illness vitally 
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influences self-images, which in turn have a profound impact 
upon social relationships, emotional and psychological health, 
and general well-being. (Of course, this is not to say that a 
mere verbal statement that Jesus is the answer or a prayer 
devoid of other action automatically will meet the needs. See 
James 2:14-17.) Particularly in church-related programs, it 
must be remembered that organized activities oriented ex- 
plicitly toward meeting spiritual needs will come from no 
other institution in society. If the church fails in this, society 
will fail. Regardless of whatever else it does to help meet 
human needs, every church must put its spiritual ministries 
foremost. 

All of these principles are summarized in “the royal law” 
to love our neighbors as we love ourselves (James 2:8). Try- 
ing to empathize and sympathize with others in their time of 
need will aid us in determining how to act by discovering 
what we would like to have others do to us if we were in their 
situation (Matt. 7:12). Such love has its source in God’s 
love (1 John 4:19). 


Some Practical Suggestions 


What ought leaders in Christian churches do in relationship 
to the needs of aged family members? First and foremost, 
keep in mind the principles mentioned above in all their 
ministries of preaching, teaching, pastoral work, administra- 
tion, and other service. Then church leaders will be helping 
to cultivate wholesome attitudes and to break down the 
disastrous myths about the aging process and the aged which 
are so strongly entrenched in our society. Recognizing the 
needs of aging people, the fallacies of gerontophobia which 
support ageism, the love of Christ for all people, and the 
ways in which people can help one another, they will con- 
tribute to the solution of the problem instead of its ag- 
gravation. 

Second, study the needs of older people in the congregation 
and its community. Here are some questions to ask: How 
many are shut-in, incapable even of attending the church’s 
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worship service? How many live alone? How many lack close 
relatives in the community? Are they friendless, isolated, 
needy, or disabled? Do they feel lonely? How do they spend 
their time? Do they have good dietary habits and adequate 
nutrition? Have they any difficulties in shopping, securing 
medical care, tending homes and property, visiting or other 
social relationships, finding recreational experiences, getting 
to church, or meeting other needs? 

Third, identify the services available in the community to 
meet the needs of older persons and cooperate with others 
while continuing to explore several questions further. For 
example, Is any failure to receive such services due only to 
lack of knowledge of their availability? What else may be 
the source of the difficulty? Are there major gaps in com- 
munity services which someone—perhaps the congregation 
alone or in cooperation with others—should meet? 

Fourth, discover the resources of persons with the necessary 
abilities, time, and dedication to service which are available 
in the congregation and community to help meet the unful- 
filled needs. Is there a potential leader? How about volun- 
teers? Material resources, such as finances, a building, or 
transportation may also be required. Can the church meet 
such needs through its own bus, rooms which are unused 
during the week, or diaconate fund? 

Fifth, encourage persons with a mutual interest in the aged 
to share their concern with one another. Out of the sharing 
may arise a task force that is oriented toward meeting one or 
more of the particular sets of needs. In so doing, it will also 
meet many others as a by-product. 

Sixth, give support morally, through prayer and encourage- 
ment, and by public announcements to the new venture. For 
many church people a word of support from the pastor makes 
the difference between apathetic inertia or even mild opposi- 
tion toward a new program and enthusiastic cooperation in 
it as a venture for God. Few church programs succeed when 
they face opposition from the minister. (Of course, this is 
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not to imply that the primary leadership must come from 
him or her. Rather, encourage others to do the work with the 
pastor’s blessing.) 

All of this is to imply that no blueprint for action can be 
applied arbitrarily to every local situation. Every congregation 
and every community is different; so application of precisely 
the same procedures and principles for action will result in 
widely divergent programs of activity. 

Constructive ideas for such programs can be obtained from 
denominational offices and agencies which deal with the 
needs of the aging, from books on the subject, from publica- 
tions and programs sponsored by the National Interfaith 
Coalition on Aging,” from community action and social wel- 
fare agency leaders, from regional meetings sponsored by 
interfaith groups, educational institutions, and others con- 
cerned with the needs of aging people,? and from the vast 
literature available in the fields of gerontology and geriatrics.’ 

When there is a concerted effort to meet the spiritual and 
other needs of aged family members, churches will not suffer. 
Through such work they will reach into the homes and lives 
of younger generations in addition to the elderly themselves. 
Their workers will receive the blessings that come from 
association with genuine saints of God; these will more than 
counteract the bitterness and frustration which they also find. 
Many older people will renew their faith commitments, and 
some will be converted and join the church. Their contribu- 
tions will flow over into other areas of church life like rivers 
of living water bringing refreshment and renewal. People in 
the community will recognize the congregation as one that is 
not merely self-centered, will gain a new respect for a group 
that is not viewed as hypocritically doing only what serves its 
own immediate institutional goals, and will refer others to it. 

Let us remember that Christians should not be conformed 
to the pattern of the world with its gerontophobia and ageism. 
Rather, let us love our aging neighbors as we love ourselves, 
and remember that “ ‘Honor your father and mother’. . . is 
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the first commandment with a promise—‘that it may go well 
with you and that you may enjoy long life on the earth’ " 
(Eph. 6:2-3, niv; see Deut. 5:16; Exod. 20:12), 
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6 


Families of the Retarded 
and the Church 


Varina Sue Florence 


A young couple in your congregation approaches with their 
newborn infant. Behind their eyes lies a sorrow which you 
ordinarily do not see in couples with a new baby; the look 
is akin to grief. Then, they tell you: “Our baby is retarded. 
Why did God cause this or at least allow it to happen? How 
can the God we have worshiped and loved be so cruel as to 
afflict a baby? What do we do now?" 

A middle-aged couple has come to you for counseling. 
Being the parents of an older retarded child, they are con- 
fronted with a number of problems unique to parents with 
special children. One which looms ahead now is, “What will 
happen to our child if we die? How can we best provide for 
his future?” 

A couple in your neighborhood have just had a baby. ‘They 
aren’t Christians, but you have a good relationship with them. 
When you go to visit them and their new child, you sense an 
undercurrent of hostility. Suddenly they explode, "You're a 
Christian and say that God is a God of love. How can that be? 


Varina Sue Florence has directed camping programs for several years 
and taught in schools for the mentally retarded. She has contributed 
articles on the subject to Christianity Today and other publications, 
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What kind of God would allow the cruel joke of creating 
such a twisted being as our child—not only is she retarded, 
but she also is deaf and cerebral palsied!” 

What would be your reaction to a situation such as one of 
these? It’s very likely that you will be confronted with at least 
one of them (or one very similar) because, in addition to 
the fact that 3 percent of the population has mental retarda- 
tion problems, each person who is retarded touches at least 
five other members of the general population) What do 
you know about this unique population? What do you know 
about your attitude toward the retarded? Would you feel un- 
comfortable sitting in the living room with a family who 
has a retarded child? 

Mental retardation strikes a broad spectrum of people. It is 
no respecter of social class, professional training, or moral 
integrity. One set of parents may have a child who is labeled 
EMH (educably mentally handicapped). This child appears 
retarded while in a classroom situation but may very well be- 
come a productive member of society when out of school. 
Another couple may have a child labeled ‘TMH (trainable 
mentally handicapped). These parents may expect that they 
will also need to be their child's guardian after he is grown. 
He can learn self-care skills and may be able to work in a 
sheltered workshop situation. Still another couple may have a 
retarded child who is referred to as custodial. This child will 
need constant supervision and help with self-care. These are 
three broad categories of mental retardation which you may 
come across, but we must be very discriminating when using 
labels. ‘These terms fill a needed descriptive function; but 
when they are used to limit a child and place him in a box, 
they become very debilitating. In addition, various terms 
have connotations which are offensive to parents; this pro- 
vides all the more reason for using descriptive words carefully. 
It is generally preferable to use the most innocuous terms, 
such as mentally handicapped. 

What image does the term mentally retarded conjure in 
your mind? Are you repulsed? Do you feel as though you may 
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be affected? Each of us must examine our attitudes because 
these will have a great impact upon our effectiveness as 
counselors to families. Mental retardation is not a contagious 
disease. It can be caused by organic problems such as chromo- 
somal aberrations, by illness of the mother during pregnancy, 
by problems during the birth process, or by some illness or 
accident after birth. These children are human beings created 
in the image of God and are due commensurate respect. The 
more we know and read about the problem and the more 
contact we have with retarded persons, the better your atti- 
tudes will be. 


Parental Reactions to Mental Retardation 


Parents experience a wide variety of problems as a conse- 
quence of having a retarded child; this situation affects their 
own lives, their normal child’s life, and, of course, their 
retarded child. Though each family must be considered in 
light of their unique situation (there should be no “typical 
parent of the mentally retarded” stereotype), there are a 
number of problems, reactions, and stages which parents 
commonly experience. The first problem which Christian 
parents, and many non-Christian parents as well, must face is, 
Why did God let this happen? 

Naturally, if we regard God as sovereign, it would seem 
that he is ultimately responsible for children being mentally 
retarded. How does one reconcile this with a God whose 
character supposedly is good? First, we must recognize that 
God has given every man, beginning with Adam, a free will. 
When the first man fell, the result was an imperfect world 
with laws to which each of us is subject. It is a law of nature, 
so to speak, that a mother who has rubella during the first 
trimester of her pregnancy quite possibly may have a defective 
child. Second, because God has allowed us free will in order 
that our response of love to him is free and not manipulated, 
he does not remove us from the problems and sorrows of a 
fallen world. Third, though God has allowed a couple to 
have a retarded child, this does not mean he delights in it. A 
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woman whose child is retarded as a result of an attempted 
abortion must recognize her role in the child’s problem and 
receive God’s forgiveness. Fourth, God may use this situation 
to heal a spiritual, emotional, or relational problem in a 
family’s life. He may, as a surgeon must inflict pain to heal a 
patient, use the retarded child as a wound of grace, as it were. 
Fifth, God suffers with us and suffered for us in Christ. And 
finally, the retarded child will be made perfect and whole 
when we all are made perfect and whole at the return of 
Christ. 

A second problem relates to the parents’ own development. 
They may experience a number of reactions as a consequence 
of having a retarded child. The parents may refuse to accept 
the fact that their child is retarded. Denial is a common 
reaction, but if it is prolonged, it may become a serious 
problem both for the child and the parents. A second re- 
action is sorrow or grief. Olshansky states that "most parents 
who have a mentally defective child suffer chronic sorrow 
throughout their lives, regardless of whether the child is kept 
at home or ‘put away. ”? Sorrow, grief, shame, and anger are 
normal reactions. Guilt also is a common reaction. A counse- 
lor can explore the situation to see if the guilt is justified or 
neurotic. Once this has been determined he or she may counsel 
accordingly. The real problems emerge when parents either 
cannot or will not vent their feelings or when those reactions 
become neurotic. 

Parents also face problems in relating to their peer group 
and their family when they have a retarded child. They also 
may experience marital difficulties as a result of the added 
strain. However, the problem may also unify a marriage. 

Another area in which parents may experience problems lies 
in helping their "normal" children adjust to having a re- 
tarded sibling. This situation can cause emotional problems 
for the normal children if the situation is not properly ex- 
plained to them. Emotional problems may also arise if par- 
ents either make excessive demands of them to compensate 
for the retarded child or if they lavish attention on the re- 
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tarded child and ignore the other children. In addition, par- 
ents must also help their normal children adjust to peer pres- 
sure, jeers, and teasing. 

Naturally, one of the greatest problem areas which parents 
will experience is actually working with their retarded child. 
They must realistically face the child’s problem and limita- 
tions, while at the same time helping him or her develop to 
the fullest extent his or her capacity will allow. Parents must 
face extra expenses for diagnosis and/or medication. They 
must be realistic in facing the child’s limited functioning yet 
not limit his or her development by not expecting enough. 
‘They must consider the necessity for special training which 
may or may not be privately funded. 


Institutional Care? 


Another very significant problem is whether or not to insti- 
tutionalize the retarded child. For some children, an institu- 
tion offers the best environment in which to develop. For 
others, this does not hold true. Some families cannot cope 
with the stress of having the retarded child in their home; 
again, for others this is not true. Indiscriminate recommenda- 
tion to institutionalize a child can create excessive stress for 
the family. Early institutionalization can create doubts con- 
cerning the validity of the diagnosis. Guilt and/or anxiety 
may arise if the parents interpret institutionalization as re- 
jection of the child; or, if the child should die, guilt may 
overwhelm the parents? If the retarded child has not re- 
mained in the home long enough for the parents to recognize 
that they cannot handle the situation, the parents may feel 
that they have abandoned their child.* 

In many instances, institutionalization creates an excessive 
monetary drain. Some parents who have institutionalized 
their child immediately after birth tell their relatives and 
friends that the child died. If, in the long run, they cannot 
afford the institution, they are forced to make a traumatic 
adjustment when they have to bring the child home and re- 
veal the truth. In other instances, the rest of the family suf- 
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fers inordinately because the retarded child has been placed 
in an expensive institution. 

In addition to the negative effects which institutionaliza- 
tion may have upon the family, the retarded child may suffer. 
Studies have shown that mentally handicapped children have 
specific mothering needs which, if met, contribute to their 
being better developed emotionally, intellectually, and be- 
haviorally. Moreover, Robinson and Robinson point out that 
early institutionalization has a negative effect upon a child's 
intelligence, verbal development, personality, and even health; 
a high mortality rate exists among children who have been 
institutionalized prior to their fifth or sixth birthday.$ 

On the other hand, if the retarded child remains in the 
home, the whole family may suffer. This, of course, depends 
upon the child's functional level and the family's stability. 
However, if it is impractical for the child to stay in the home, 
other alternatives may be considered, such as foster homes, 
adoptive homes, and group homes. 

There appears to be a tendency emerging which regards 
community care as preferable to institutional care." However, 
we must consider each family and its unique experiences, 
conflicts, and needs. Love states: 


"Institution or not" is a decision that concerns all the family, 
but the parents should make the final decision after weighing 
all things and basing the final judgement on the proposition 
"this is best for my mentally retarded child.’’® 


Counseling Families of the Retarded 


The church, being the body of Christ, has a responsibility 
to minister to the retarded and their families. These people 
have unique needs which the church has resources to meet. 
One strong area of ministry is counseling. Though not every- 
one is particularly gifted in this area, we can be informed 
about the problem of mental retardation, cognizant of our 
attitudes, and aware of referral sources. A study by Petersen 
reflects that “. . . the more clergymen know about mental 
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retardation the more positive will be their attitude toward the 
mentally retarded.’ 

Wolfensberger lists ten qualifications which a counselor in 
this area should possess: 


1) knowledge of the broader medical, social, educational, habita- 
tional, behavior, etc., aspects of retardation; 2) knowledge of 
resources in the broadest sense (i.e. agencies, services, long 
range local prospects, reading material, “gadgets” useful in home 
management, etc.); 3) competency, acquired through training, 
in counseling principles and techniques in general; 4) experi- 
ence in the applied-clinical area of retardation; 5) freedom from 
stereotypes about retardation; 6) possession of genuinely positive 
attitudes toward retardation, the handicapped, and their parents; 
7) an orientation to the current community centered manage- 
ment approach; 8) a sensitivity to the reality needs of the 
family; 9) willingness to go beyond traditional approaches to 
help parents, even at the cost of personal convenience; and 10) 
great patience.1? 


Though here Wolfensberger has addressed himself to pro- 
fessional counselors, many of these qualities apply to any 
counselor. Naturally, the layman's knowledge of the causes of 
retardation will be limited, but then he or she will not be 
expected to make diagnoses. In fact, diagnosis frequently will 
have occured prior to the counselor's contact with the family. 
Kanner explains in regard to parent counseling: 


What most of them hope to hear is indeed not so much a piece 
of etiological wisdom in words of Greek or Latin origin as an 
authoritative and sympathetic endorsement of themselves, of 
their human and parental competence, of their right not to 
blame themselves for what has happened. 


Charles Kemp states that the pastor who ministers to a family 
with a mentally handicapped child must 


understand the situation first of all. 

. have worked through his own attitudes. 
know counseling procedures. 

. . know community resources. 

be one who provides spiritual values.” 


dica kd ire 
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In counseling parents who have a mentally handicapped 
child, one should be aware of the three following types of 
counseling: (1) chronic disorder counseling; (2) grief coun- 
seling; and (3) crisis counseling. Olshansky points out that 
parents experience chronic sorrow as a consequence of having 
a retarded child. The circumstances are not accepted once 
and for all, never again to cause problems. Various new 
situations can reopen the wound—such as a neighbor's child 
graduating from high school at the same time as one's re- 
tarded child is entering a workshop. Counselors need to 
recognize the need for life-long therapy as more crises arise. 
When the counselor “. ... accepts the validity of the concept 
of chronic sorrow, his goal will be to increase the parent's 
comfortableness in living with and managing his defective 
child.'?* 

Parents of retarded children also experience grief, especially 
if the retarded child has to be institutionalized. In circum- 
stances such as this, the hoped-for child did not materialize 
and, in a sense, died at birth. Parents must adjust both to 
the fact that the hoped-for child was not born and to the 
fact that the retarded child was born. In discussing grief 
produced by the death of a loved one. Clinebell states: 


The grief wound cannot heal fully until one has accepted the 
reality of the loss, has surrendered, to some degree. one's emo- 
tional tie to and investment in the lost person, and has begun 


to form other relationships to provide new sources of emotional 
food.76 


The third type of counseling is crisis counseling. Wolfens- 
berger delineates three types of crises—novelty shock crisis, 
value crisis, and reality crisis." Novelty shock occurs when the 
unsuspecting parent receives the diagnosis of mental retarda- 
tion. Wolfensberger describes this type of shock as being 
similar to that which might happen if a Caucasian couple, 
despite the wife's faithfulness to her husband, had a black 
child. Value crisis occurs as a result of constructs in the par- 
ents own minds—the child will not be the child they had 
hoped for. Reality crisis is a result of conditions external to 
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and only partially controllable by the parents and makes it 
impossible for the child to remain within the community. 
Clinebell states that “the clergyman is a natural crisis counse- 
lor because of the inherent advantages of his position.” 

Counselors may also face the problem of parents who 
wonder whether or not to have another child. Naturally, the 
circumstances vary, and at times genetic counseling may be 
advisable. However, parents must be forced to recognize that 
though the chances are that they will not have another 
affected child the risk is always there. They must be realistic 
about the possibility of another handicapped child while at 
the same time not living in the dread that “it might happen 
again.” Regardless, the final decision in a matter such as this 
must lie with the parents, 


The Congregation and Families of the Retarded 


Finally, the congregation must be educated to the special 
needs of the mentally handicapped child and his or her 
family. They must be taught to share the burdens of these 
needy families through visiting the family, babysitting, 
monetary aid, and simply through being loving, understand- 
ing, and supportive. If there is a significant population of 
retarded children in the church who cannot be integrated 
into regular Sunday school classes, the director of Christian 
education might wish to initiate a special program. 

The church has many avenues available to it in which to 
minister to families of the retarded. It must accept the re- 
sponsibility and meet the challenge with which it is con- 
fronted by this special group of people. Christians must 
demonstrate the love which Christ has for them and exhibit 
his compassion to others. If they fail to do so, they have 
neglected a significant segment of society which is very much 
in need of Christ’s love. 
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Abortion Faces the Church 


Clifford E. Bajema 


January 22, 1973, is a day that ought not be forgotten, 
especially by the Christian church. On that day the tragic 
announcement was made that the U.S. Supreme Court had 
adopted, for all practical purposes, a national policy of abor- 
tion on demand. Now only after the sixth month could the 
states proscribe abortion and then only when it was necessary 
to preserve the life or health of the mother. Unfortunately, 
however, the Supreme Court chose to define "the health of 
the mother” so broadly (to include the “physical, emotional, 
psychological, familial, and the woman's age" that the 
word health became a clever euphemism for abortion on 
demand. 

Shortly after the announcement was made, a university 
student approached me and commented on his delight in the 
decision. He went on to say that he hoped the logic of this 
decision, which had defined the human being and his or 
her right to state protection in terms of his "capability of 
meaningful life," would be applied consistently to all people, 
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Personhood. ` 
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by which he meant the senile aged, the retarded, the termi- 
nally ill, the insane criminal, and others whose insufficient 
quality of life did not merit continued state attention or 
protection. 

The attitude of this student and of all too many others like 
him is what involves me as a Christian today in the issues of 
abortion and euthanasia. I am not just concerned with unborn 
babies and the problem of abortion. Abortion is a symptom of 
a much deeper and bigger problem—the tendency in our 
society to turn over vast areas of life involving significant 
moral decisions to the power technocrats whose knowledge of 
law and politics and medicine and technology supposedly 
qualifies them to be experts on human nature and on the 
values that are most conducive to the total well-being of 
man. Many such experts have embraced a new ethic which 
would place relative rather than absolute value on human 
life. 

With the slow death of God has come the slow death of the 
ancient ethic based in the Judeo-Christian heritage, an ethic 
which reverenced each human being equally, with no regard 
to the person’s quality of life, and which promoted love, 
mercy, and compassion for the weak. Pearl Buck spoke elo- 
quently in the spirit of that old ethic when she said of her 
retarded child: 


Would I be so heartless as to say that it has been worthwhile 
for my child to be born retarded? Certainly not, but I am saying 
that even though gravely retarded it has been worthwhile for 
her to have lived. . . . A retarded child, a handicapped person, 
brings its own gift to life, even to the life of normal human be- 
ings. That gift is comprehended in the lessons of patience, under- 
standing, and mercy, lessons which we all need to receive and to 
practice with one another, whatever we are. 

For this gift bestowed upon me by a helpless child, I give 
thanks.? 


But in today's world the merciful attitudes of the Pearl 
Bucks are out of date among the intellectual elite. Since, in 
the minds of many, God is dead, moral absolutes do not exist 
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either. What was evil yesterday becomes good today. The Ten 
Commandments become Ten Suggestions. The issue is not 
any longer, "May we kill, steal, lie, cheat, bribe, fornicate?" 
but rather, "Under what conditions may we do such things 
so as to insure a desirable quality of life for ourselves?" ? The 
individualistic philosophy of selfishness is winning the day. 
Ihe rights of a woman over her own body and her rights to 
privacy are more important than the right to life of the un- 
born child within her. 

Of course, it has been argued, “This unborn baby is only 
tissue and is part of the mother’s body, something like her 
diseased appendix." Those who have argued thus are now 
beginning to admit publicly that they were playing a game of 
verbal volleyball, of semantic subterfuge. They knew all along 
that what they were killing was a baby, from the moment of 
conception. But they had to argue that it wasn’t because too 
many people were still hung up on the old ethic of believing 
it wrong to kill innocent human beings whose health, in- 
telligence, age, and social productivity was less than the norm. 
But now, people are more open to the idea of human price- 
tagging, and so it isn’t so necessary any more to twist and dis- 
tort the established medical facts that there is a unique human 
being, totally separate from the mother, from the moment of 
conception on.* 

Others have argued that since the Bible nowhere speaks 
directly to the question of abortion the decision should be left 
up to the mother; she should have the right to choose. 

It’s quite true that the Bible nowhere speaks explicitly of 
the issue of abortion (with the possible exception of Exod. 
21:22-25) .* But the same might be said about lynching Ne- 
groes, robbing oil stations, or pushing people off the Golden 
Gate Bridge. Though the Bible makes no explicit mention 
of such activities, it does speak to these issues in principle. 

In all that the Bible says about man in the image of God, 
about the constitutional nature of man, about personhood, 
about murder, and about agapic love, it does speak with great 
relevance to tlie issue of abortion. Genesis 1:26 says that God 
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created man in his image. Genesis 9:6 says that the blood of 
man may not be shed because God created man in his image. 
In other words, man is unique and inviolable by virtue of his 
special relationship with God. “Image of God” is not to be 
understood exclusively in terms of various capacities, such as 
consciousness, rationality, love, and so on. “Image of God” 
implies, first of all, a created status (that of personhood) by 
which man in virtue of his relationship to God becomes the 
possessor of a conferred dignity, a sacrosanctity which is not 
contingent upon the possession or expression of certain im- 
manent qualities which are distinctly human. 

As to the constitutional nature of man, the Bible nowhere 
separates body and soul but describes man as a unified being. 
He is body, and he zs soul. So, to assume that the developing 
child in the womb can be considered subhuman or quasiman 
until a certain point in the gestational period has been reached 
is to impose a Neoplatonic, dualistic framework of thought 
on Scripture. Man as body begins at the moment of concep- 
tion. He is genetically complete at that moment, lacking only 
full development. Where body is, soul is. Man does not acquire 
a soul; he zs soul.® 

Other scriptural passages bearing on the personhood and 
sacrosanctity of man, even while he is yet in the womb, are: 


"For thou didst form my inward parts, 
thou didst knit me together in my mother's womb. 
I praise thee, for thou art fearful and wonderful. 
Wonderful are thy works! 
Thou knowest me right well; 
my frame was not hidden from thee, 
when I was being made in secret, 
intricately wrought in the depths of the earth. 
‘Thy eyes beheld my unformed substance; 
in thy book were written, every one of them, 
the days that were formed for me, 
when as yet there was none of them" (Ps. 139:13-16, Rsv) . 
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"Now Adam knew Eve his wife, and she conceived and bore 
Cain, saying, 'I have gotten a man with the help of the 
DPorde(Gen./4:1» Rsv): 


“After this Job opened his mouth and cursed the day 
of his birth, And Job said: 
'Let the day perish wherein I was born 
and the night which said, 
"A man-child is conceived" " (Job 3:1-3, Rsv). 


“Now the word of the Lord came to me saying, 

‘Before I formed you in the womb I knew you, 

and before you were born I consecrated you; 

I appointed you a prophet to the nations” (Jer. 1:4-5, 
RSV). 


“And the angel said to her, ‘Do not be afraid, Mary, for 
you have found favor with God. And behold, you will con- 
ceive in your womb and bear a son, and you shall call his 
name Jesus” (Luke 1:30-31, Rsv). 


Surely the above tests are not to be taken as scientific proofs 
of the exact point at which individual man begins. But at the 
very least they are theological indicators that the Spirit-guided 
writers of Scripture did not regard that which was conceived 
in the womb of woman as mere tissue which received its dig- 
nity and historical identity only at birth. 

The sixth commandment says, ““Thou shalt not murder" 
(NEB). Abortion is the deliberate, intentional, premeditated 
killing of an innocent human being (an unborn baby). The 
Bible doesn’t talk about abortion as such, but it says much 
about the act of murder, of which abortion is one particular 
method. 

The Bible also speaks to the issue of abortion in what it 
says about the love of God (agape) which he gives by his 
Spirit to his own. This love pays no attention to quality of 
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life, to degree of development, or to factors such as conscious- 
ness or intelligibility or functional worth. It comes to fullest 
expression when it is in the presence of the weak, the infirm, 
the ill-reputed, the bothersome, the child, the widow, the 
orphan, the stranger, the poor, or whoever is the “least of 
these, my brethren” (see Matt. 25:31—46) . 

Unfortunately, our present-day society is growing increas- 
ingly impatient with the ethic of Jesus and his demands for 
unconditional love. ‘This society seems more ready to embrace 
the God of Nietzsche and the selfishness ethic of an Ayn Rand. 
It is the philosophy in today’s world, it seems, that the way to 
help the weak, the unwanted and the aged is to eliminate 
them, and then to call that killing mercy. Some call it eutha- 
nasia. 

Only one day after the Supreme Court decision on abortion, 
Rep. Tim Lee Carter of Kentucky introduced H.R. 2655 
which called for the establishment of a “Commission on Med- 
ical ‘Technology and Dignity of Dying.” In simple terms, be- 
neath the nice language, he was introducing the concept of 
euthanasia or mercy killing. Of course, the case for euthanasia 
or mercy killing is always at first stated with moderation, com- 
passion, and concern. Advocates for euthanasia would assure 
us that all they want to do is permit a doctor to pull the plug 
on his terminally ill, ninety-year-old patient whose life is being 
sustained purely through mechanical devices. The dear old 
noble soul has a right to die with dignity. Yes, he does! Ex- 
traordinary means need not be used when death is imminent 
and certain, but is this all the euthanasia pushers are after? 
Not at all. Dr. Walter Sackett, a Florida legislator, who has 
introduced several euthanasia bills for the aged and incurably 
ill, was quoted as saying: 


Five million dollars could be “saved” in the next 50 years, if 
Florida's mongoloids were “permitted to succumb to pneumonia, 
a disease to which they are highly susceptible. . . ." 

He also suggested that up to “90 percent of the 1800 mental 
patients" in Florida's State hospitals be "allowed to die”? 
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How many people are aware that within less than five 
months after the Supreme Court decision on abortion, eu- 
thanasia legislation was already pending in six state legisla- 
tures! That number is more than doubled now. The list of 
states which are contemplating euthanasia are: Delaware, 
Georgia, Hawaii, Illinois, Rhode Island, Virginia, Connecti- 
cut, Massachusetts, Idaho, Florida, Washington, Montana, 
Wisconsin, West Virginia, Maryland, Oregon, Colorado, Iowa. 
Copies of several of these euthanasia and death-determination 
bills can be found in Dr. Paul Marx's recent book Death with- 
out Dignity: Killing for Mercy. One example of an active 
euthanasia type bill is the Montana House Bill No. 256. Sec- 
tions of the bill with brief added comments by Dr. Marx are 
as follows: 


"An act to allow Montana citizens to choose for themselves how 
they shall die when their times come to die; providing for a 
legal, quick, and painless death for those who qualify and re- 
quest it; and providing penalties for violation of the act." Short 
title: “Montana Self-Determination of Death Act of 1975.” 
“Euthanasia” means "the painless inducement of death." “Ir- 
remediable condition" means either “a serious physical disability 
which is diagnosed as incurable and terminal, with no expecta- 
tion of regaining health; or a condition of brain damage or 
deterioration such that a person's normal mental faculties are 
severely and irreparably impaired to the extent that he has been 
rendered incapable of leading a rational existence." Wallet 
copies of the declaration: "limit of one revocation." "I request 
the administration of euthanasia . . .” "I request that no active 
steps should be taken, and in particular that no resuscitatory 
techniques should be used.” “Medicated death." Nurses can ad- 
minister it if prescribed by a physician. Relatives of the patient 
can be given the medication to administer to him. "A declaration 
may be revoked only once . . ."* 


The prospect of the passage of these bills (or bills like 
them) in the near future is chilling indeed. And what is most 
disturbing is that the average citizen is totally unaware of 
what's happening legislatively on these crucial human life 
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issues. Neither is the church doing the prophetic job it should 
to inform its people of the serious moral implications of these 
proposed pieces of legislation. As a consequence, there is 
great danger of a kind of public apathy setting in. This apathy 
stems partly from ignorance but also from the desire (es- 
pecially on the part of evangelical Christians all wrapped up 
in church growth) to avoid emotional and controversial issues. 

Apathy is dangerous. In his book Dare to Discipline, Dr. 
James Dobson tells about a serious flaw in the early warning 
system of a frog which sometimes proves fatal. He says: 


If a frog is placed in a pan of warm water under which the 
heat is being increased very gradually, he will typically show no 
inclination to escape. Since he is a cold-blooded creature, his 
body temperature remains approximately the same as the water 
around him and he does not notice the slow change taking place. 
As the temperature continues to intensify, the frog remains ob- 
livious to his danger; he could easily hop his way to safety, but 
he is apparently thinking about something else. He will just sit 
there, contentedly peering over the edge of the pan while the 
steam curls ominously around his nostrils. Eventually, the frog 
will pass on to his reward, having succumed to an unnecessary 
misfortune that he could easily have avoided.? 


Because of fallen man's selfishness and pride, he seems to 
have the same flaw. Over one million innocent children lost 
their lives to the abortionists in 1973, and another one million- 
plus in 1974. Do Christians care? Do Christians feel the water 
getting hotter? Two years ago the U.S. Congress wasted no 
time prohibiting a blackout of football games but has dragged 
its feet on a Human Life Amendment to the Constitution. 
And so people (many Christians included) contentedly peer 
over the edge of their television sets watching professional 
football while another group of professionals has warmed up 
the water even more without their even feeling it. 

What kind of society is it that would penalize a person to 
the tune of five hundred dollars and six months in jail for 
breaking a golden eagle's egg but can't even lift an eyelid 
when more than one million innocent children are killed in 
the United States in one year? 
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Yes, January 22, 1973, is a day to be remembered. But I trust 
that it will never be made into a national holiday unless it 
be declared a national day of mourning and repentance by a 
society which has finally come to see what a tragic decision it 
permitted to stand on that day. 

May it be that January 22, 1973, will one day be remem- 
bered as the beginning of the time when God-fearing people 
were abruptly shaken out of their spiritual lethargy and rose 
up with the prophetic courage of an Amos or an Isaiah to de- 
clare the healing word of the Lord to a dying, confused gen- 
eration, to declare the message of reverence and esteem for 
every human life because every human life, though seriously 
infected by sin, is the product of God’s handiwork and is in- 
finitely precious in his eyes. 

I have often wondered how the Euthanasia Project could 
have ever gotten off the ground in pre-World War II Ger- 
many. And why were the churches so silent? Why were men 
like Dietrich Bonhoeffer and Martin Niemóller the exceptions 
rather than the rule? Why were the protests from the pulpit to 
the mercy killings so sporadic, so passive, so ambiguous? 

The answer to these questions seems a bit more obvious 
now. The Euthanasia Project did not start with Hitler and the 
Nazi party but with a little mood-setting book by the jurist 
Karl Binding and the psychiatrist Alfred Hoche called The 
Release of the Destruction of Life Devoid of Value, published 
in Leipzig in 1920. And God’s people hardly noticed. Then 
came the compulsory sterilization law in 1933, and God's 
people said very little. And then in 1939 the mercy killing 
began, but since it was being done by esteemed men in the 
medical profession in the six leading hospitals in Germany, 
who could criticize? And so the churches were relatively si- 
lent, thinking they could trust pediatricians and psychiatrists 
to make the right moral judgments. And then, after nearly 
three hundred thousand mental patients were cleared out of 
the mental hospitals with carbon monoxide gas, the benefits 
of psychiatric euthanasia were extended in 1941 to Jews and 
gypsies and Slavs and others who did not qualify as members 
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of the master race. Hitler only made the project more efficient 

when he dismantled the gas chambers in the hospitals and 

privately reconstructed them in the concentration camps. ‘The 
rest of the tragic story is known well enough.” 

Through it all, the fever curve of popular reaction to all of 
this went lower and lower until finally at the end of the war 
few voices of protest were heard, least of all from the church, 
it seems. The church had long before surrendered its right to 
speak when it accepted the idea that human life was of rela- 
tive value. 

The Christian church is not immune to such disintegration 
of conscience today. At the Lausanne Congress, 1974, Malcolm 
Muggeridge began his speech with the following words: “Let 
me boldly and plainly say that it has long seemed to me be- 
yond any shadow of doubt that what is still called Western 
Civilization is in an advanced stage of decomposition.” 

But it isn’t too late. There’s no need to be pessimistic! God 
is good, profoundly good! He can still accomplish his designs 
through his people, but we must be willing, serious, com- 
mitted. Catholics must begin to practice and preach what their 
creeds and doctrines say they believe about the sanctity of 
life from womb to tomb. Jews must stand up on their heels 
and, from their position of moral strength as a people so 
often oppressed by the human price-taggers of history, insist 
that they will not tolerate another Third Reich of which the 
Supreme Court decision on abortion is a subtle harbinger. And 
Protestants must stop their vacillating and cultural whore- 
mongering and turn their religious country clubs into rad- 
ically obedient churches once again, where absolute moral 
values are reaffirmed and where love is once again practiced 
sacrificially and unconditionally. 

But what concretely can Christians and Christian churches 
do? 

1. Work as congregations and denominations to adopt strong 
pro-life positions which can stand as effective creedal wit- 
nesses to the world and as pastoral guides to individual 
Christians who are struggling with the issue of abortion. 
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3 


Appeal the decisions of our own churches or denominations 
if they have taken compromising stands on abortion. 
Provide benevolent funds and counseling services for 
women with problem pregnancies, or support and use the 
services of abortion alternative organizations such as Birth- 
right. 


. Encourage our Christian friends to become politically active 


in one of the many pro-life organizations in our vicinity. 


. Urge our president and other national leaders to reinstate 


our belief as a country in the inestimable value of all hu- 
man life, born and unborn. Let this be our bicentennial 
recommitment. 


. Support with sermons, letters to Congressmen, and prayers 


the Human Life Amendment introduced in Congress, 
January 23, 1975, which reads: 


Section 1. With respect to the right to life, the word “person” 
as used in this article and in the Fifth and Fourteenth Articles 
of Amendment to the Constitution of the United States applies 
to all human beings irrespective of age, health, function or condi- 
tion of dependency, including their unborn offspring at every 
stage of their biological development. 

Section 2. No unborn person shall be deprived of life by any 
person: Provided, however, that nothing in this article shall 
prohibit a law permitting only those medical procedures required 
to prevent death of the mother. 

Section 3. The Congress and the several States shall have 
power to enforce this article by appropriate legislation.H 


Abortion is not an issue on which Christians can afford to 


be neutral. As Moses said: "I have set before you life and 
death, blessing and curse; therefore choose life, that you and 
your descendants may live, loving the Lord your God, obeying 
his voice, and cleaving to him" (Deut. 30:19-20) . 
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Developing Alternatives 
to Abortion 


Judith Fink 
and 


Marjory Mecklenburg 


Over one million women aborted their unborn children dur- 
ing 1975 in the United States. Most were neither physically or 
mentally ill. More than one-third were under twenty years 
of age. None were required by law to consult the baby's father, 
even if he was her husband. Those who could not afford to 
pay for the abortion were subsidized by federal and state 
governments. Minors were not required to notify their parents 
or to seek their consent. 

Abortion is legal in this country and has become the second 
most common operation, following tonsillectomy. ‘The United 
States Supreme Court, in a 7-2 decision on January 22, 1973, 
ruled that a woman's "fundamental right to privacy" gave her 
the option of ending a pregnancy until the moment of live 
birth occurs. She need only find a willing physician. 

Those who advocated the legalization of abortion and those 
who oppose it are engaged in a fierce dispute over the right to 
life of the unborn child versus the right to privacy of women. 
Reestablishment of the protection of the law previously en- 
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joyed by unborn children is highlighted by the “right-to- 
lifers.” Those speaking against any encroachment on the 
Court's decision have rallied behind the "right-to-choose." 

For the sake of semantics and image, one pole of argument 
calls itself “pro-life” and the other prefers to be designated 
"pro-choice." The distinction becomes clear by an evaluation 
of these labels in the light of what the Scriptures say regarding 
the unborn and life-oriented choice. 

The acknowledgment of the pregnant Mary by Elizabeth as 
the mother of the Lord and the unborn John's leap for joy in 
the presence of the unborn Jesus are known to all Christians. 
The psalmist wrote of his awareness that God's love begins 
with the first days of unborn life: “Thine eyes did see my 
substance, yet being unperfect; and in thy book all my mem- 
bers were written, which in continuance were fashioned, when 
as yet there was none of them. How precious also are thy 
thoughts unto me, O God! how great is the sum of them" 
(Ps. 139:16-17) . 

Christians are enthusiastic about life and its mystery and 
deeply aware that God has firmly admonished us regarding 
our choice in the matter. He has set before us life and death, 
and tapped the guidepost firmly in place: "Choose life, that 
you and your descendants may live" (Deut. 30:19, Rsv) . 

'To choose an abortion is to make a choice for death. 

Our belief in and obedience to the Bible, then, will cause 
us to reject abortion as a solution to human problems. Yet, 
the number of women who do choose the operation is increas- 
ing sharply. Is it correct to assume that none of them are 
Christians? Most of us would disagree. 

The argument for the right to life versus the right to privacy 
has resulted in a climate of increasing bitterness between the 
adversaries. An additional, subtler, negative effect has taken 
place in the midst of the furor. The pregnant woman who 
chooses to give birth to her baby despite distressed circum- 
stances has been almost overlooked, her needs largely ignored, 
and her choice made more difficult. Many are simply unable, 
due to economic deprivation brought about as a result of 
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pregnancy, to see their way clear to continue pregnancy. Ma- 
ternity home care services have shriveled while discriminatory 
practices in medical insurance coverage make it difficult or im- 
possible for single women and even some who are married to 
receive maternity benefits (although abortion is usually cov- 
ered). Both public and church-related schools often segregate 
pregnant students, and some still deny them continued educa- 
tion. Only thirteen states provide an additional payment for 
a welfare mother during pregnancy, thus encouraging her mal- 
nourishment and that of the baby. Adoption practices may 
require public disclosure of motherhood. The sole factor de- 
termining whether pregnancy assistance will be adequate may 
be where the woman lives when she seeks help, raising the 
question of whether discrimination is produced by geographi- 
cal location. 

The legal climate resulting from the Supreme Court abor- 
tion decision has permitted the creation of an implied na- 
tional policy against life. Abortion advocates argue that to 
prevent discrimination against poor women the “fundamental 
right” to an abortion mandates that it be paid for by public 
funds. The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
(DHEW) in early 1974 issued an impact statement setting 
out, on a cost/benefit ratio, the price to taxpayers of publicly 
funded abortion versus the cost of prenatal care, childbirth, 
and postpartum follow-up. The statement suggested to the 
United States Congress that it was in the best financial in- 
terest of Americans to structure services to the poor in a man- 
ner that abortion receives priority. 

This approach to improving the quality of life caused a 
furor among many legislators and their constituents and set 
in motion shock waves of reaction. Examination began of the 
policy practices of governmental agencies, public and private 
groups, and advisory committees which most intimately deal 
with the abortion versus life questions. One chilling fact 
emerged—it is much cheaper, easier, and more private to abort 
than to give birth. 

As Christians trying to obey the Word of God in an increas- 
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ingly secularized society, must we numbly accept abortion-on- 
demand-until-birth? Can we, in conscience, abandon desper- 
ately frightened women and hope that they will—somehow— 
make the choice for life which God demands? Is abortion the 
best we have to offer? 

Many Americans are working to blunt or overturn the 1973 
Supreme Court decision. Development of innovative alterna- 
tives to abortion has only recently begun to be recognized as 
a necessary adjunct to measures designed to alter the legal 
climate. Newly proposed federal legislation was introduced 
into the Senate Health Subcommittee, chaired by Sen. Edward 
Kennedy, on October 18, 1975, designed specifically to in- 
crease services to troubled pregnant women and to erase dis- 
criminatory practices. Pro-life support is important to the 
passage of these measures. Even some abortion advocates have 
begun to notice the plight of the woman who chooses life and 
have spoken in favor of alternatives legislation. 

Christians cannot remain inert but must examine their 
posture toward the problems of less-fortunate mothers. Even 
if others walk by and refuse to notice, dare we fail to offer 
our concern and care? To help effectively, it is necessary to 
know what we are attempting to accomplish and where the 
trouble spots are. 

What are the conditions of life which confront women who 
refuse to abort their babies? What are their rights? What is 
society's duty to them and to the children they will bear? What 
is the church’s duty? Are we meeting that duty? If these women 
have been largely ignored by the public sector (and much of 
the private sector) , pushed into the background or eliminated 
totally from the abortion debate, what must be done to cor- 
rect this? An overview of current practices and problems en- 
countered in the provision of life-supporting pregnancy 
services can help determine an action course. 


Providing Christian Counseling 


Some pro-life activists have attempted to provide abortion 
alternatives with crisis intervention “hot-line” telephones and 
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referral services. In most areas of the country, individuals 
working in these specialized organizations are unsalaried, raise 
their own funds, staff telephones, conduct training sessions, 
and do a generally excellent job with very limited resources. 
Despite their zeal and dedication, clients must look for back- 
up services to inadequate preexisting support systems. A 
limited funding base has required these alternatives groups to 
seek tax-deductible IRS status, which negates their ability to 
affect legislation that would strengthen the inadequate service- 
delivery systems upon which they rely. 

During the early months of pregnancy it is not uncommon 
for any woman, regardless of marital or socioeconomic status, 
to react with fear, resentment, and depression. Positive feelings 
of acceptance develop as the pregnancy advances and fetal 
movements are detected. Pressure to abort due to the psychic 
strains of the early months can be reduced by sympathetic and 
patient supportive counseling. A woman should be able to 
rely on the interest of a continuing caseworker or clergyman 
who can follow her through the pregnancy, visit her after de- 
livery, and assist in the postpartum adjustments. Money 
should be made available by both governmental agencies and 
churches to existing and future "life-supporting" organiza- 
tions to insure that this kind of comprehensive counseling and 
follow-up is available to all who need and request it. 

However, the present slim resources of these dedicated “hot- 
line" groups cannot match the millions of dollars in private 
foundation funds and federal grants for abortion programs 
that clinics, hospitals, and abortion counseling services enjoy. 
In today's climate, often the first contact a troubled pregnant 
woman has is with a minister associated with the Clergy Con- 
sultation Service, which is organized nationwide and was 
founded to provide abortion information. The CCS, asso- 
ciated with Planned Parenthood, Inc., is widely advertised and 
available. Although CCS claims to open all options, it has 
been in the forefront of opening not a few abortion clinics 
and admits that a very high percentage of its clients accept an 
abortion referral. CCS spokesmen have been known to paint 
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abortion as the only “moral” choice when the dilemma is com- 
plex or socioeconomic factors are severe. 

Training for specialized counseling in problem pregnancy 
situations is very difficult to obtain for today's busy clergy. 
Some may be relieved to have at their disposal the telephone 
number of an abortion clinic, particularly when their denomi- 
nation has indicated its sanction by an enabling resolution. 
'The abortion counselor may feel a tangible sense of accom- 
plishment, unlike the despair which often accompanies at- 
tempts to help the alcoholic or the potential suicide. Having 
been a party to an arranged abortion, most feel a need to de- 
fend their position. Often cited is the unavailability of any 
other resource. 

Concerned Christians can encourage the creation of a new 
program that will allow involved CCS clergy to withdraw from 
abortion counseling services. Establishment of a church-sup- 
ported and clergy-sponsored nationwide life counseling service 
should be a mandate. To assume that pregnant women seeking 
crisis intervention automatically are looking for an abortion 
referral is a gross error. The Christian counselor is aware that 
"informed consent" applies not only to an understanding of 
the medical aspects of abortion but to the spiritual as well. 
Often bereft and suffering, the unhappily pregnant woman 
looks for redemptive meaning to her anguish and assurances 
that she will not be forced from the community. Most will 
choose life if offered hope. 

Jesus said “temptations to sin are sure to come; but woe to 
him by whom they come" (Luke 17:1, Rsv) . Clergy who coun- 
sel and refer women for abortion must ultimately answer to 
the Lord, but churches can help to see that the mechanism 
through which he or she implements the counseling is 
rejected. 


Postabortal Counseling 


Some abortion proponents maintain that the psychological 
aftereffects of an abortion are minimal or nonexistent. 'They 
make these claims despite the fact that no definitive long- 
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term studies demonstrating this hypothesis have been under- 
taken in the United States. Caseworkers, clergy, and others 
who have handled postabortive psychological sequelae know 
that complications do occur. Frank Ayd, M.D., a psychiatrist, 
recently told the United States District Court for the Eastern 
District of Pennsylvania: 


I think the important thing is, to put it this way, we can 
scrape the baby out of the womb of the mother, but we can’t 
Scrape it out of her mind and since it’s in her mind, there are 
going to be various things which will remind her of the fact that 
she was pregnant, once was in fact a mother, and that she has 
terminated this. Depending on her religious upbringing, her 
particular sense of values, her maternal instinct, how much sup- 
port she has from her parents, then the recollection of having 
had an abortion can serve as a trigger for all sorts of emotional 
problems.” 


Mrs. Sherri Finkbine Burrows, who went to Sweden for an 
abortion in 1962 after learning that she had inadvertently 
taken the teratogenic drug thalidomide, has publicly stated 
that she suffers from lingering guilt feelings and that she at- 
tempts to help other women cope with postabortion mental 
and emotional problems.’ 

Postabortal guilt, manifested by psychological indicators 
and spiritual anguish, has not been studied in enough depth 
to publish extensive and unbiased conclusions. The federal 
government should be urged to register its concern over the 
conflicting data brought forth to date regarding these after- 
effects, by undertaking a long-term research project to study 
the ultimate impact of the present policies. 

Church-related maternity care centers and Christian social 
service workers can contribute to the compilation and evalua- 
tion of information. Equity and fairness demand that re- 
search programs involving abortion data include professional 
personnel of the pro-life persuasion as well as proponents of 
legalized abortion. 

There is presently very uneven and incomplete reporting of 
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data on the demographic and statistical aspects of abortion. 
The chief of statistical services, Center for Disease Control 
(CDC) of the DHEW, Jack C. Smith, stated in January, 1975, 
that "abortion may have a substantial impact on the health of 
this country’s citizens but without complete, accurate and de- 
tailed reporting the true impact of abortion on health will 
remain unknown.” 

It is generally agreed by both proponents’ and opponents of 
abortion that more work needs to be done in the demographic 
field before any solid conclusions regarding the safety of 
abortion are drawn. 


Special Help for Unwed Mothers 


Services to unwed mothers, many of whom are students, 
should help to eliminate the social stigma which much of our 
society still places on single parenthood. Many school systems, 
both public and private, insist that single pregnant girls leave 
regular classes and take special segregated courses—segregated 
in the sense that only pregnant girls can attend. This, in ef- 
fect, is a labeling experience if the girl does not wish to enter 
such a class and can be interpreted by her as “punishment” 
for her pregnancy. The baby’s father, often also a student, is 
never subjected to such segregation or notice. 

A strong emphasis should be placed on encouraging preg- 
nant students to continue their studies. They should be able 
to choose whether they prefer to remain in regular classes, to 
attend a special school, or even to receive home-bound educa- 
tion. Recent federal DHEW regulations require publicly 
funded schools to establish classes for pregnant students but 
widespread implementation of the regulations will proceed 
only if citizens insist at the local level. 

During pregnancy, motivation is high for acceptance of prac- 
tical courses in parenting and homemaking skills. "The major- 
ity of unwed mothers keep their children. Comprehensive 
training in not only the basic skills of mothering such as 
“how to bathe the baby” but also the myriad details which 
constitute the art of parenthood can do much to help young 
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women fully understand and cope with stresses of everyday 
living with children. 

It seems clear that we are not able at this time to prevent 
pregnancy from occurring among young teenagers in this 
country. Very young mothers are often thrust into an adult 
world with the responsibility of raising a child while min- 
imally equipped to handle the pressures with which they are 
surrounded. 

The problem of pregnancy in the young teenage girl is com- 
pounded by the complexities of her subliminal motivations. 
Out-of-wedlock pregnancies may not be unintended. Refusal to 
use restraint or contraception is an all too common practice 
among teenagers. The very young mother is quite likely to 
have little or no idea about the nature of responsible parent- 
hood and even less insight into the reasons for her actions 
which led to the pregnancy. The single young mother often 
strugeles to survive on meager funds, isolated from her peers, 
alienated from her family, and stunted in her emotional and 
social development. Children of these mothers may suffer 
even worse deprivations. 

By working together, the public and voluntary sectors can 
do much to help these young single heads of families. Further 
unintended pregnancies can also be reduced by involvement 
after the baby is delivered to assist the young mother's de- 
velopment into a maturing woman able to make responsible 
decisions about both her own and her child's future. 


Childcare Services 


There is a compelling need for the provision of childcare 
services when mothers must leave their homes to work or to 
further their educations. The well-run daycare facility can be 
viewed as a positive alternative to abortion. For many preg- 
nant women, the knowledge that they will be the sole support 
of themselves and their baby but must remain at home to 
care for the child and be compelled by circumstances to seek 
welfare support instead of a job is sufficient motivation to 
seek abortion. 
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Care for children under the age of three years presents 
special problems as the child-adult ratio must be very low to 
achieve the individualized program necessary for healthy men- 
tal and emotional development At present, this kind of 
service is lacking in most childcare programs, and yet it is the 
most needed for the new mother if she is not to become a 
candidate for continuing assistance. 

Childcare centers should be sensitive to, and respond to, the 
needs and desires of the members of the community in which 
they are situated. Church and denominational social concerns 
committees can work with others in their locale to establish 
facilities which will begin to meet the demonstrated need. 


Better Nutrition 


It is a simple fact that the presence of the unborn child's 
dependent intrauterine existence alters its mother's own needs. 
However, as a result of a 1975 Supreme Court decision in 
Burns v. Alcala,’ mothers dependent on public assistance in 
thirty-eight states receive no funds for the benefit of the child 
until it is born. The small additional payments, where pro- 
vided, are barely enough to improve the protein content of the 
mother's diet. Ignoring the changing nutritional needs of a 
pregnant mother courts disaster—socially, humanly, and eco- 
nomically—in the form of possible lowered mental ability of 
her child. The infant's brain and nervous system develop most 
rapidly during the last trimester of pregnancy. It is then that 
malnutrition will work its ravages on both baby and mother, 
ravages we can never fully repair regardless of subsequent 
investments in services and treatment. 

Although abortion advocates have claimed that infant mor- 
tality has been reduced since the advent of legalization, the 
National Foundation-March of Dimes Annual Report for 
1974* points out that infant death rates are still appallingly 
high among those women most at medical and social risk. The 
ratio rises sharply; only 11.9 per thousand live births in the 
no-risk group, 24.4 per thousand for those at social risk, 27.3 
for women at medical risk, and 41.6 per thousand for those at 
both medical and social risk. 
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Something is happening—or is not happening—to per- 
petuate patterns of discrimination toward poor pregnant 
women that make them a uniquely disadvantaged class. Mal- 
nourishment during pregnancy is a major contributing factor 
to premature birth, and low birthweight is the underlying or 
contributing cause of half the deaths of United States infants? 

As churches support programs to feed the world's hungry, it 
is important that we not overlook those who live among us. 
Nutritional supplements during pregnancy not only can offer 
hope and prevent abortion but can help to save lives of infants 
after birth as well. 


Adoption Policies 


It is evident from recent United States Senate hearings on 
"black-market" adoptions that the rights of infants are being 
violated. Adoption exists to meet the needs of the child, but 
practices flourish which negate that basic premise and which 
are destructive to the mother. 

An example of the problems a single pregnant woman may 
face is illustrated by the Stanley decision, which has been in- 
terpreted by some lower courts to mean that efforts to find 
and consult the baby's father must be made prior to replace- 
ment of a child for adoption. The attendant publicity and 
legal action resulting from this alone discourages many women 
from continuing a pregnancy or from relinquishing a child 
for placement in a waiting qualified family. 

Further identification of weaknesses in adoption policies 
have highlighted the practice of pregnant women being inter- 
cepted by "counseling services" which are often associated with 
abortion clinics. These "finders" either steer the woman 
toward abortion or, if she rejects it, then make arrangements 
with second or third parties to provide her with maintenance 
during pregnancy and subsequently with money received from 
the adoptive parents. In effect, the baby is purchased by the 
highest bidder. These practices are frequently set up to be 
marginally legal. Those involved in the "finder" network 
defend their action by pointing to the dearth of providers of 
life-support sérvices. 
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Genetic Counseling 


Genetic counseling should be available to anyone of child- 
bearing age who has a legitimate concern about his or her 
ability to produce normal children. Advising couples of ge- 
netic risk before they begin a child’s life can help them 
decide whether they wish to assume the statistical risk of their 
offspring inheriting a metabolic or structural defect. 

Procedures designed to diagnose intrauterine illness in the 
unborn child are laudable, as long as the intention is to treat 
and not kill the child if it is found to be imperfect. Making it 
acceptable to kill the imperfect baby in the womb lays the 
foundation for the direct killing of the defective newborn 
infant. Emphasis should be placed, instead, on preconception 
counseling and on providing helping measures for families 
raising children with problems. 

Christian counselors can play a vital role in helping couples 
resolve their conflicts concerning genetic inheritance. 


Rape Treatment to Prevent Abortion 


There is a growing interest in the problems of the rape 
victim. Abortion for rape need not be written into law since 
women given prompt adequate medical care will not conceive. 
What is most important is ready access to rapid, compassion- 
ate, nonjudgmental handling by police officials and involved 
medical personnel. 

Aggressive and comprehensive rape prevention and treat- 
ment programs can be considered a definite alternative to 
abortion. 


Family Planning 


Research into safe and effective ways to prevent unintended 
pregnancies can help to reduce the incidence of induced abor- 
tion. A wide variety of methods are presently available to 
enable people with varying personal beliefs to select one 
which is consistent with their own system of values. 
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Respect for the beliefs that motivate Americans to deter- 
mine the size of their families should be encouraged, and the 
right to determine their contraceptive method protected. 

Mere knowledge of the facts of usage and access to contra- 
ception is not enough to prevent unintended pregnancy. Edu- 
cation for both young people and others that emphasizes an 
understanding of the awesome responsibility of parenthood 
coupled with sex education reflecting the moral and religious 
mores of the community in which it is taught can do much to 
reduce undesirable behavior and prevent promiscuity-related 
abortions. 


Educating Our Young People 


“I didn’t know what I was doing—didn’t know there was a 
baby already growing" is an often-heard cry as counselors lis- 
ten to women working through postabortal psychological 
problems. Pregnancy is seen as an abstract by most women 
until the baby has grown large enough for its kicks and 
wiggles to be felt. This occurs somewhere between the fourth 
and fifth month. Abortion clinics do not describe the stages of 
intrauterine development and, if asked, refer to the unborn as 
merely a mass of cells or employ euphemisms such as “product 
of conception." 

Several tasteful and accurate films depicting the develop- 
ment of unborn life, relating it to the creation of a family with 
joy and wonder, are available and suitable for use in teen and 
college-age groups. Teaching our children to value human 
life, developing courses that reach even into the primary years, 
has been seen by Christian educators as essential if they are to 
grow up knowing that as children of God they are called to be 
gentle with those who are weak, helpful to those who are in 
need, and protective of those who are endangered. 


Our Heavy Burden 


The abortion question centers around human rights—their 
interpretation and their denial. The unborn child lays claim 
to certain human rights before both God and man by the fact 
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of his existence, judicial fiat notwithstanding. Regardless of 
the social or legal climate in which life begins and moves 
toward birth, the mother is a child’s first line of defense 
against prebirth aggression. It is literally with her that his or 
her life rests. Christians must examine the pregnant woman’s 
life situation, assess what is required to preserve her personal 
dignity, her mental and physical health, and her spiritual in- 
tegrity before God, and then help to provide for those needs. 
We can use our power as citizens to win positive federal and 
state programs and exercise our responsibility as members of 
the body to motivate and direct those in our churches who are 
involved with social concerns to initiate life-support services. 
If we neglect to do so, then we must seriously ask ourselves if 
we are not ultimately the ones to blame, through our apathy 
and neglect, for the loss of many unborn infant lives and 
ravages upon women and families. 
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Establishing a Daycare Center 
in the Local Church 


Arnold Berntsen 


During the last fifteen years we have seen a dramatic increase 
in the number of early childhood education programs. The 
federal government provided the impetus by establishing 
Head Start in the middle sixties. Since then there has been a 
steady growth in the number of working women with 
preschool children, creating an almost desperate need for all- 
day care for their young children. The resulting impact on the 
American family, together with the steady increase in the 
number of churches providing all-day care for young children, 
makes daycare an appropriate topic to be dealt with both by 
the family and by the church. Mv discussion will focus on the 
appropriateness, value, and demands of a daycare program for 
the church ministry, and I will suggest specific preliminary 
steps for establishing such a program in a church. 

At the outset, it is important to clarify terms. Designations 
for the varieties of preschool programs are sometimes used in- 
terchangeably. I will use the term nursery school to refer to a 
program which runs for one-half day, usually two and one- 
^ Arnold Berntsen is manager of Winkie Bear school division of David C. 
Cook Publishing Company in Elgin, Illinois. He is responsible for 


building, organizing, and developing a seven-school system of preschools 
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half hours in the morning, with the option of afternoon classes 
of the same length of time. Its basic purposes are early learn- 
ing intervention, socialization, and preparation for public 
school. Daycare, on the other hand, designates a full-day pro- 
gram designed for the care of children while both parents are 
at work. Some years ago, the term daycare carried the connota- 
tion of what has been called “custodial care," that is, adults 
merely taking care of or babysitting preschool children while 
parents work. There was no attempt at providing a learning 
environment. ‘This is no longer true. Good daycare center pro- 
grams are just as concerned with early learning intervention, 
socialization, and preparation for public school as any nursery 
school. ‘The days of custodial or babysitting care are over. For 
this reason, many programs offering all-day care are designated 
childcare rather than daycare to separate them from the cus- 
todial image. I am concerned here only with the establishment 
of the full-day childcare program. 

Is the care of young children, enabling mothers to work, an 
appropriate church ministry? Some would say no because they 
feel this kind of program contributes to the “delinquency of 
mothers.” In their view, the church, instead of strengthening 
the family, is actually weakening the family by encouraging 
mothers to work outside the home. Simply, by virtue of its 
existence and convenience, a childcare center will encourage 
mothers with young children to leave the home and start a 
work career. Since the woman’s place is in the home, the 
church should not be involved in any program to encourage 
women otherwise. 

This is a strategic question, but I must disagree with this 
view. First, in the vast majority of cases, the mere presence of 
a childcare program is not reason enough for the housewife to 
work outside the home. A year ago, Winkie Bear Schools sur- 
veyed all our childcare parents by questionnaire. The results 
are significant. More than eight out of ten indicated that the 
reason they are working is that it is absolutely necessary if the 
family’s financial needs are to be met. The plain fact is that 
the majority of women go to work out of real necessity, not 
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because there is an available, convenient place for the care of 
their children. 

Second, even though the church may have certain standards 
in relation to the family, unchurched families may not follow 
these standards. These women will work regardless of the posi- 
tion taken by the church. 

With this negative aside, there are several positive reasons 
for a church becoming involved in a daycare ministry. 

First and foremost, a daycare ministry offers the church the 
potential of establishing rapport and a point of contact with 
families who would in no other way be reached by the church. 
It is important to note that the initial focus of this ministry is 
not to enlarge church membership but to meet human need— 
physical, emotional, social, and spiritual. The potential for 
this kind of ministry by the church is vast, and some innova- 
tive and creative thinking needs to be done by the church in 
order to make the most of this opportunity. The approach to 
these people must be natural, not forced, and at the point of 
their felt need. This may or may not be a spiritual need. ‘The 
church must exhibit an interest in the whole person and not 
just in “saving souls.” It is extremely important that the ap- 
proach does not violate the integrity of parents using the 
school. A daycare program coupled with a visitation ministry 
is simply not the complete answer. Few churches have taken 
the time or the energy to use this tool to its greatest potential. 

Second, there is a ministry to children. In addition to pre- 
paring children for public school, the Christian daycare center 
can give an early foundation for later spiritual decisions. This 
is accomplished best by an integrative approach to Christian 
education. Rather than have a special time segment each day 
given over to “Bible training,” the Christian theme and mes- 
sage can and should be integrated and woven into every aspect 
of school life. It can be done in a very natural way in daily life 
settings. All that is taught is taught from a Christian perspec- 
tive. The goal is to engender positive feelings about God, 
Christ, the church, and the Bible so that the child will be 
ready for positive spiritual decisions when the time comes. 
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Third, a childcare ministry is an expression of love by the 
church to the community, in attempting to meet a community 
need. All too often the church isolates itself from the com- 
munity on the basis of biblical separation. In the process, the 
church loses the opportunity for positive impact on commu- 
nity decisions and cloisters itself from people who need its 
ministry. A daycare ministry can involve the church in the life 
of the community in order to have a positive Christian influ- 
ence there. 

Fourth, a childcare program increases the use of the church 
buildings. To use a multimillion-dollar building only evenings 
and Sundays is certainly very poor stewardship of God's 
money. Increasing building use makes for better stewardship 
of expensive buildings, especially in view of the potential min- 
istry. 

Assuming the appropriateness and value of a childcare pro- 
gram, the church must address itself to two basic questions: Is 
there a need in the area surrounding our church for a child- 
care program? Does our church have the resources of money 
and personnel to provide a quality school? 

In regard to the first question, the problem is the mechanics 
of need assessment. It is essential to answer on the basis of facts 
rather than guesswork. An examination of the following sta- 
tistical data should lead to a reliable decision regarding need: 
(1) general population; (2) median income; (3) number of 
women with children under six in labor force; (4) total num- 
ber of children under five; (5) number of existing daycare 
centers and their total combined licensed capacity. 

The source of data in categories 1 through 4 is the 1970 
census bureau figures, available in your public library or U.S. 
Department of Commerce library. If your community is be- 
tween eighty thousand and one hundred thousand in popula- 
tion, use your total community for a basis of study. If you are 
in a community larger than 100,000, the land area is divided 
into small census tracts, each with a number. Compile all the 
statistics of the census tracts within a two- or three-mile radius 
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of your church building. The source of the data in category 5 
is your local state licensing agency. 

The most difficult part of need assessment is to determine 
the quantifying factors in each category. How big a general 
population is necessary to support a childcare center? What 
median income indicates not only financial need but also abil- 
ity to pay for a childcare program? The strategic statistics, of 
course, are the number of women with children under six in 
the labor force and the total combined licensed capacities of 
existing centers in your community. Each church will have to 
make its own judgment concerning this ratio, as well as other 
quantifying factors for the other categories. It is not possible 
to make a standard rule for all areas of the country. 

In addition to the question of a demonstrated need for a 
childcare program, a church must make a very candid assess- 
ment of its resources and honestly answer the question, Can 
we handle such a program? Because of the complexity of the 
operation, it cannot be assumed that all or even most churches 
have the people, buildings, and money to organize and super- 
vise a quality childcare program. You will need to consider 
four fundamental areas: administration, personnel, buildings 
and facilities, and finances. 

The key issue in administration is the problem of tying the 
childcare ministry to the existing organizational framework. 
The question of who or what group should bear the responsi- 
bility for not only initiating the program but also keeping it 
going is basic and must be faced early in the planning pro- 
cedure. The logical and easy answer is to assign it to the Chris- 
tian education board. However, in most cases the Christian 
education board is already overburdened with work. Thus a 
separate committee or board with representation on the Chris- 
tian education board seems to be the best alternative. The 
director of the school would be a member of this board. 

The church must face honestly the pastor's role in the ad- 
ministration of this program. Inasmuch as the pastor is in the 
church building more than anyone else, too often most of the 
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day-to-day administrative responsibilities fall to him or her. 
The church must plan to avoid this at all costs. 

The key issue in personnel is the number of available people 
with time, background, and willingness to serve in this pro- 
gram. People are needed not only for the administrative board 
but as director, teachers, and supportive personnel in the 
center. Thus the question, Do we have, or can we find, the lay 
people available to organize, administer, and supervise this 
program? is entirely appropriate. It is also important for the 
church to assess its personnel capabilities in terms of knowl- 
edge of preschool education. Too often the church is seen by 
professionals in the field as providing a mediocre custodial 
program. Don’t pass over this lightly. It is important that the 
church personnel know what good preschool education is in 
order to provide a program for the community of which the 
church can be proud. 

The third area to be considered regards facilities. The key 
issue is, Will the building lend itself, without drastic altera- 
tion, to the smooth, economical operation of a childcare 
center? 

The number and size of rooms available will have a funda- 
mental influence on financial success or failure. Let me illus- 
trate. 

The licensing agencies dictate the number of children a 
given room can accommodate and the adult staff necessary for 
that room. In most cases, state requirements call for thirty-five 
square feet per child, a one to ten staff/child ratio, and a maxi- 
mum group size of twenty. It is easy to see, then, that the most 
economical room would be approximately seven hundred 
square feet, allowing for a group of twenty children with two 
staff members. If your rooms, because they are less than seven 
hundred square feet, accommodate only twelve or fifteen 
pupils, you still need two staff people. Your salary load re- 
mains the same while potential tuition fees are cut by one- 
third or one-fourth. There must be significant margin in the 
income/staff salary ratio in each room for all the other costs. 
One must also consider the number of rooms of this approxi- 
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mate size in order to determine the total potential capacity of 
the school. While small schools of thirty children or under can 
make it financially, schools of between sixty and one hundred 
have a much better chance of fiscal stability. Fixed costs stay 
the same whether there are thirty or sixty children attending. 
However, your fixed costs per child are obviously reduced with 
the larger number of children attending. This concept is basic 
to sound fiscal management. 

It is important to plan carefully regarding the compatibility 
of the childcare program with other church programs. The 
utilization of rooms for the daycare program will, without 
doubt, cause some friction with Sunday school teachers who do 
not want their chairs out of place, and so on. The more you 
can anticipate the problems involved in multiple use of the 
same floor space by two or more organizations in the church, 
the fewer operational problems you will create. Remember, 
daycare is a ministry, and any kind of ministry to people is 
going to cost somebody something. This should be communi- 
cated clearly to the people of the church when you ask their 
cooperation in the multiple use of church space. 

An area often overlooked in planning a childcare center is 
the increase in custodial responsibilities. It is next to impos- 
sible to evaluate exactly the additional work until the school 
has operated for a few months. Yet it is important to com- 
municate to the custodian that the board is aware of the extra 
load and will work closely with him and provide extra help if 
needed. Help the custodian sense that he has a personal min- 
istry to the project and the children. 

A primary consideration for the church is the compliance of 
the church facilities with existing fire codes and laws. Various 
states, counties, and cities differ somewhat in their laws and 
regulations regarding fire code compliance. Furthermore, fire 
codes are interpreted differently for churches without a day- 
care center than for churches with a daycare center. Even 
though a church may have a large Sunday school, it is seen to 
operate as a church, not a school. However, the moment a day- 
care center is introduced into the church program, the church 
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is seen as a school and governed by guidelines pertaining to 
schools. A strong suggestion at this point is to go to the depart- 
ment in your state government that licenses childcare facilities. 
They will be able to direct you to the proper fire preven- 
tion and law enforcement agency dealing with fire laws and 
their compliance. A request for a fire code inspection is one of 
the first things a church should do. It may be discovered that 
making the necessary building changes are just too costly. It is 
important to find this out before too much time and effort 
have been expended. 

The fourth area to be considered before the decision can be 
made regarding a daycare center program for your church is 
the matter of finances. There must be adequate financial back- 
ing in the following areas: 

l. Building changes required by fire codes and other state 
regulations. No rule of thumb can be stated here because 
the codes and requirements are so different for various 
states. 

2. The purchase of equipment for the nursery school. Ap- 
proximately fifteen hundred dollars per room would be ade- 
quate for equipping the school. Certainly less money is 
possible, but in all likelihood the program will suffer as a 
result. 

3. There must be enough money to carry the school in a loss 
position for a period up to three years. The amount of loss 
will be dependent entirely upon the rate of growth of the 
school. If you reach capacity in the first year of operation in 
a school of eighty to one hundred children, your losses will 
be at a minimum. If, however, it takes up to three years to 
reach capacity, your losses may reach as much as ten thou- 
sand dollars. 

Even though the childcare center is primarily involved in 
education, sound business and fiscal policy is of fundamental 
importance. Fully as many schools fail through fiscal irrespon- 
sibility as through inadequate educational know-how. A very 
recent publication would prove helpful at this point. A loose- 
leaf notebook entitled Nursery School Management Guide has 
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been put together by Fearon Publishers. It is a detailed ac- 
count (from a secular point of view) of the organization, ad- 
ministration, and supervision of a childcare center. 

Assuming, then, that all of the above indicators result in a 
decision to move ahead, the establishment of the center will 
proceed. 

The first step will be the formation of a board or group of 
people from the church that will be responsible for this opera- 
tion. The mechanics of formation by appointment or by con- 
gregational vote can be determined by each local church. 

There are two responsibilities of this governing body that 
must be taken care of at the outset and will in a large measure 
affect the eventual outcome of the school. First, they should 
contact the state licensing body. This organization will even- 
tually issue a license enabling a school to operate in your com- 
munity. They will supply all the requirements that must be 
met before such a license can be issued. Plan to comply with 
these requirements. The relationship established here can have 
profound effect on the working relationship between the 
school and the licensing agency over the years to come. 

Another area that the board should be aware of is the 
matter of zoning. In Illinois, written zoning clearance from the 
city is required before a license can be issued. If, upon inquiry, 
the city decides that additional zoning permits are required 
for the church, a great deal of time and effort can be expended 
in going to public hearings and appearing before various 
boards and committees before final permission can be given. 

Second, and this is the most significant decision this board 
will make relating to the success or failure of the school, will 
be the appointment of the director. In addition to being a 
committed Christian, a director should be competent in three 
strategic areas. In order of importance they are: (1) preschool 
education; (2) school promotion; and (3) school administra- 
tion 

The goal is to find someone competent in all three areas. 
Realistically, however, the chance of locating such a person is 
slim. A choice then must be made as to which strength is the 
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most important. Because the long-range view of the school’s 
continued success is built almost solely upon educational ex- 
cellence demanded by the parent, the primary ability of the 
director must be in education. Even though a promotionally 
oriented director may have certain contributions in the first 
two years of a school’s existence, this is only a short-range solu- 
tion to the problem. 

In addition to these three abilities, the director should pos- 
sess certain personal qualities. 

l. Maturity. While not always tied to age, there has been more 
success with an older woman. The ideal age is between forty 
and fifty. These limits may be extended to thirty-five to 
fifty-five. 

2. Personality. A warm, outgoing, gregarious personality is 
necessary for good public relations and promotion. 

The ideal director is a woman forty to fifty years old who is 
good-looking and whose dress and grooming are above average. 
She should possess a degree in education, preferably early 
childhood, and should have experience in preschool education 
and curricula. She should be warm, outgoing, and sensitive to 
people and should have demonstrated promotional abilities. 
She will be mature in judgment and decision-making ability, 
a good administrator, and a well-organized person who has 
had children of her own and loves children. She will be en- 
thusiastic and dedicated to building a quality school. 

As soon as hired, the director should be involved in sub- 
mitting to the governing board a list of equipment for pur- 
chase for each room planned. This should be done fairly early, 
as delivery can often take four to eight weeks. Since there is so 
much good preschool equipment available, selection will have 
to be made carefully. Choices will be determined primarily by 
the philosophy of education of the director and staff. Often 
state licensing agencies provide suggested equipment lists. It is 
also a good idea to visit other schools to see the kind of equip- 
ment they are using. This gives you a chance to observe if, and 
how, specific pieces of equipment are used. As a general rule, 
a large school supply house will carry materials appropriate to 
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the preschool. Look in the yellow pages for such a business in 
your area. Don’t forget to supply office space, furniture, equip- 
ment, and supplies for your director. 

As soon as the board hires a director, they can proceed to- 
gether to enlist other staff members. At this juncture, it is nec- 
essary to decide pay scales and other personnel policies, such 
as vacation time, sick time, attendance at conferences, job de- 
scriptions, and so on. 

It is now time for the board to think more specifically about 
money and to insure that the school is on a firm financial 
foundation. This means coming up with an operational 
budget. This must include the source and amount of all in- 
come from tuition and other sources, as well as planned 
budget expenditures for the coming year. The fiscal policy re- 
garding tuition fees, how they are to be paid, how they are to 
be accounted for on the school level, policies on withdrawal, 
refunds, pupil sick days, and so on must be decided at this 
juncture. 

In setting up the operational budget, plan to include a wide 
variety of expense categories. For example, the category 
"school equipment” is too broad. This can be broken down to 
include school furniture, teaching resources and visual aids, 
children's books, records and music, and student learning ma- 
terials. After the first year, budgeting will be simplified be- 
cause of this detailed record of expenses. 

It is important that the director be given specific instruc- 
tions on both the handling of student tuition fees and the 
procedure for purchasing equipment and supplies during the 
school year. You can rule that all purchase requests over a cer- 
tain amount must be made in writing and approved by a des- 
ignated board member. This will make possible control of 
expenditures as well as information concerning the financial 
situation of the school on a month-to-month basis. 

While it may sound like a.lot of work, it is advisable for the 
board to develop a policy manual for use by the director. ‘This 
could include sections on the director's job description, staff 
relations, school policies and procedures, safety and health, 
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parent relations, and community relations. There would ob- 
viously be a great deal of detail in each major category. The 
principle is simple. The more there is in writing, the less likely 
that there will be misunderstanding. This kind of document 
provides the basis for good communications between board 
and director and between director and staff. 

The choice of curriculum and classroom experiences is stra- 
tegic. There is a dearth of Christian preschool curriculum 
available. None that I know. of is completely adequate. What 
actually happens in the classroom is going to be determined 
by the director’s philosophy of preschool education rather 
than by prescribed curriculum. The logical way to proceed re- 
garding teaching program is for the board and the director to 
formulate a set of practical, measurable goals for the school. 
Statements can be formulated regarding the place and impor- 
tance of cognitive development in relation to the whole teach- 
ing program, socialization as an overall goal and the provision 
for individual social needs, total child development (physical, 
social, emotional, spiritual) , and philosophy of Christian edu- 
cation (segmented or integrative) and moral and spiritual de- 
velopment. 

With all of these preparations, a school is still not function- 
ing until there are children. Attracting families to send their 
children to your childcare center is essentially a marketing 
operation. Advertising, of course, is a very technical field, and 
if there is the financial capability, the church should seek out 
a good, reputable advertising agency to help in preparing a 
basic newspaper ad and a yellow page ad for the phone book. 
‘These two areas are the basic media for reaching potential 
customers. ‘The advertising agency can also be helpful in print- 
ing a promotional brochure. An open house before the school 
opens in the fall is an excellent way to introduce the school to 
the community. 

In summary, the establishment of a good childcare center is. 
much more than getting some adults together with some chil- 
dren. Parents are becoming more and more discerning and 
knowledgeable about what is good for their children. The 
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church that is willing to count the cost has a unique oppor- 
tunity for witness and service in terms of offering a quality 
daycare program. 
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CURRICULUM RESOURCES 


A Creative Guide for Pre-school Teachers, $2.98 
Western Publishing Education Services 

1220 Mound Avenue 

Racine, Wisconsin 53404 


Bridge to Reading (8 volumes), $75.00/set 
General Learning Corporation 

250 James Street 

Morristown, New Jersey 07960 


Church Weekday Early Education Teacher’s Guide, $4.95 ea. 
Southern Baptist Curriculum. Available through a Baptist book- 
store. 


Creative Activites, $2.90 
Creative Activities 
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P.O. Box 16005 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45216 


Portable Workshop for Pre-school Teachers, $2.98 
Doubleday & Co., Inc. 
Garden City, Long Island, New York 11530 


Science Experiences for Young Children, $3.00 
Mrs. Viola Carmichael 

1886 Kinneloa Canyon Road 

Pasadena, California 91107 


Threshold Series 

Vol. 1—Math Skills and Scientific Inquiry, $7.95 
Vol. 2—Language Skills and Social Concepts, $7.95 
Vol. 3—Perceptual and Organizing Skills, $7.95 
Vol. 4—Art Experiences for Young Children, $7.95 
Vol. 5—Music and Movement Improvisations, $7.95 
Published by MacMillan Publishing Company, Inc. 
Front and Brown Streets 

Riverside, New Jersey 08075 
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The Church 


and Professional Family Counseling 


Paul Walker 


Can the American family survive? In 1920 there was only one 
divorce for every seven marriages. By 1972 the divorce rate had 
increased to the alarming statistic of one divorce for every 
three marriages. Since 1960, the number of divorces has more 
than doubled—393,000 in 1960 to 913,000 in 1973 with over a 
million projected for 1975. At the same time, the total of re- 
marriages is climbing. In the past decade, the number of 
divorced women who remarry has shot up by 40 percent. In 
fact, it has reached the point that serial marriage—a pattern 
of successive, temporary unions—seems to be the emerging 
marriage pattern of the future. What is the answer to this 
growing dilemma? 


The Biblical Perspective 


The first step seems to be a recovery of the biblical perspec- 
tive of marriage. The Bible says: 
l. Marriage is for the welfare and happiness of man 
(Gen. 2:18). 


Paul Walker is pastor of the Mount Paran Church of God in Atlanta, 
Georgia. He is director of curriculum development for the Church of 
God and serves on the staff of the Atlanta Counscling Center. 
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2. Marriage is honorable in all (Heb. 13:4). 

3. Marriage is not to be forbidden (1 Tim. 4:1-3). 

4. Physical relationship is not to be denied (Heb. 13:4). 

5. Physical relationship is to be enjoyed (Prov. 5:18, 19). 

6. Improper physical relationship is forbidden (Heb. 13:4). 

7. Marriage is endorsed by Jesus as a divine institution 
(Matt. 19:4-6). 

8. Marriage involves mutual responsibility in which the 
wives adapt (Eph. 5:22), the husbands love (Eph. 5:25), 
and both partners submit to each other (Eph. 5:21) and 
live by the process of forgiving each other (Eph. 4:32). 

9. Marriage is to be permanent (Matt. 19:6). 

10. Adultery is a serious threat to the solidarity of marriage 
(Exod: 20:14; Rom. 13:9). 

The point is that the Bible appeals for permanence in mar- 
riage and family living (Matt. 19:1-6) with divorce and fam- 
ily dissolution only as a last resort (Matt. 19:7, 9) in the 
context of irreparable immorality (Matt. 19:9; Mark 10:11; 
Luke 16:18; Matt. 5:31; 19:9). 


The Church Context 


The second step is to review the role of the church. The 
church has been defined in the Greek from the word ecclésia 
(Acts 2:40; 47; Eph. 5:27; P Gorv12518;4Acts- 81; eRonrel6:p) 
which means a gathering of citizens called out from their 
homes into some public place. This word also means an as- 
sembly, but in the New Testament it takes on a new meaning 
and is applied to the body of believers called out from the 
world into fellowship with Christ. The church is further de- 
scribed by the term koindnia (2 Cor. 13:15; Phil. 2:1-3). In 
this sense it is the fellowship of the Holy Spirit which provides 
a context for Christian concern and nurture. It strives to en- 
hance the meaning of personhood through equality, mutuality, 
and the development of meaningful relationships. In a word, 
the church is a dialogical community of faith, caring, con- 
fession, and accountability which teaches love and respect for 
the individual, cultivates the deeper motivation of love, and 
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involves Christian commitment to God and fellow believers. 
In a sense the church is family living, and family living is the 
church. 

Thus, when the church truly becomes the church that it was 
meant to be, it provides a climate for Christian care to the 
family as an embodiment of the ministry of Christ. This is the 
message of reconciliation by which the church actually be- 
comes a community of belief and love by cultivating a ministry 
which equips the "saints" for a work of congregational care to 
the family as the essential unit within contemporary society. 


Professional Resources 


How can such a community be developed? One possible 
answer is in the utilization of professional psychological and 
counseling resources in the construction of church group and 
family counseling models. 

For example, Richard Wilke encourages pastors to under- 
take what he calls marriage group counseling" and effectively 
describes the procedures used at First United Methodist 
Church in Wichita, Kansas, in a book entitled The Pastor and 
Marriage Group Counseling. In addition there is evidence of 
the successful church use of Transactional Analysis and many 
different variations of group and family counseling methods. 
Also, for a more structured approach to group life in the 
church there are the highly adaptable materials of the Yoke- 
fellow Prayer Therapy Group (Yokefellow, Inc, 209 Park 
Road, Burlingame, California) . 

The point is that professional resources offer valuable col- 
laborative tools for the church to institute the essential pro- 
grams for family enrichment, stabilization, and counseling. 


Family Counseling 


In this idea of utilizing professional resources there is no 
general or set method of family counseling. In fact, investiga- 
tion reveals nearly as many approaches as there are counselors. 
However, family counselors do appear to share the common 
premise that the problem of any one individual may reflect the 
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problem or problems of the family and seeing a family to- 
gether may offer many advantages. From this basic commonal- 
ity several therapeutic interventions emerge characterized by 
varying combinations of individual therapy, dyadic therapy, 
family group therapy, multiple family therapy, and such 
innovations as multiple impact psychotherapy and vector 
therapy. 

However, one approach that offers a possible organizational 
structure for church adaptation is known as Adlerian family 
counseling. This approach emphasizes the socioteleological 
aspects of man as a social being with a social purpose. In the 
broadest sense the Adlerian framework stresses that man is a 
free agent with creative ability which he utilizes to set his own 
goals and ultimately find his place in the social group. Within 
this framework counseling becomes an uncovering and inter- 
preting process with four overlapping but distinguishable 
phases. 

First, there is the relationship phase which includes the 
establishment and maintenance of a proper counseling rela- 
tionship involving trust, respect, understanding, and the 
anticipation of success. 

Second, there is the analysts phase which includes a psycho- 
logical investigation of the dynamics which lead to an 
understanding of the family’s present problematic situation. It 
involves a clarification of life-style and an exploration of the 
family constellation with regard to birth order, sibling rivalry, 
and parental interaction. 

Third, there is the interpretation phase. ‘This aspect of the 
procedure involves discussion and explanation of motives, in- 
tentions, and goals. The aim is learning through insight into 
the individual client’s or family’s private logic. Emphasis is 
placed on “action” and "purpose" rather than "why" and 
"feelings." 

Fourth, there is the reorientation and reeducation phase. At 
this point specific means of promoting changes and improve- 
ment are utilized. A type of mirror technique is employed to 
aid the individual client or family in becoming aware of its 
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power, ability to make decisions, and freedom to choose direc- 
tion. The ultimate aim is redirection of mistaken goals and 
restoration of self-faith and self-worth of each person in the 
family unit. 

In this context the main point for consideration is that each 
group situation presents its own dynamics and calls for appro- 
priate procedures by the counselor. The following procedures 
are considered operational guidelines for Adlerian family 
counselors. 


The counselor works with as many family members as are 
available. Whenever possible all adults in a household are 
drawn into the counseling session. However, reluctance on the 
part of one parent or other significant adult may make this 
prohibitive; thus, the counselor works with those who are will- 
ing to come and tries to draw others into the counseling rela- 
tionship. 


Discussion and counseling deal with the dynamics that op- 
erate in the family. In this regard the child's behavior is con- 
sidered a part of an interpersonal conflict involving all the 
family members and the prevailing situation. The "problem" 
child may not be the problem at all; it may be parent, grand- 
parent, sibling, or a combination of these. Thus, counseling 
consists of interpretations of exposed familial interpersonal 
dynamics and suggestions of methods for dealing with each 
problem. 


The counselor is aware of the unique aspects of the varying 
group settings and processes. Because of the multilevel groups, 
different processes are at work. Consequently, the counselor is 
called upon to be sensitive to the needs of all concerned. He 
or she is in the role of maintaining a calm atmosphere of ob- 
jectivity for the discussion of mutual problems in a democratic 
spirit of respect while at the same time giving attention to 
such details as seating arrangements and appropriate interven- 
tions to insure involvement and participation of individuals in 
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groups that may possibly reach as many as one hundred per- 
sons. To function in such a diverse setting is not easy; it calls 
for flexibility, sensitivity, outgoingness, poise, confidence, cour- 
age of convictions, and the willingness to assume the responsi- 
bility of serving as an interpreter and a guiding agent in the 
psychological process of change. 


The counselor employs specific techniques for appropriate 
situations. In some instances psychodrama or music therapy 
may be employed in the counseling process. In those instances 
where the entire family is interviewed before the observer/ 
participant group, an opportunity is presented for observation 
of the family unit interacting. An atmosphere is sought 
wherein a discussion of mutual problems in a democratic spirit 
of respect can be conducted with a goal of better understand- 
and the development of a technique known as the family 
council. The family council is a procedure instituted by the 
family for the continuation of the corrective approach learned 
in therapy. The council meets at home at regular intervals 
guided by agreed-upon principles designed to foster free ex- 
pression, balanced family equilibrium, and education in a 
democratic relationship. 


Basic Assumptions 


At this juncture adaptation is the key, and modification 
within the evangelical framework is a must. In fact, if the 
church and psychology are to travel together, certain basic 
assumptions are prerequisite if complete secularization and 
mere humanism are to be avoided. 

These presuppositions, common to both psychology and ec- 
clesiology, include the following convergence points. 


All truth comes from God. If either psychology as a science 
or ecclesiology as a program fails to see its origin as theo- 
centric, humanism results and both are rendered sterile. 


Transactional theology is a valid framework for behavioral 
change. While both transactional/relational theology and psy- 
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chology share the goals of mature personal development and a 
productive life-style, the importance of the redemptive recon- 
ciliatory transactions of God in Christ, appropriated by faith 
and subjectively experienced, must be accepted as the essential 
thrust for complete transformation with eternal significance. 
Anything short of this in either ecclesiology or psychology be- 
comes a behavioral technique that may bring greater comfort 
but fails to provide ultimate meaning. 


A person is created in the image of God. Panoramically psy- 
chology takes a three-dimensional stance toward the nature of 
the individual. The behaviorists say that a person is a re- 
active being; the psychoanalysts say that a person is a reactive 
being in depth; the phenomenologists say that a person is in 
the process of becoming. In reality, a human being is all three, 
but he or she is also something far greater—a being made in 
the image of God. This, in turn, posits a spiritual dimension 
that must be shared and cultivated if psychology and the 
church are to collaborate. 


A person has an eternal destiny. To be sure, it is important 
to make the most of life on earth in terms of healthy per- 
sonality and facilitative relationships. However, unless both 
psychology and the church deal with the problem of values, 
death, and eternal existence, the central thrust of the resur- 
rection and the focal point of the second coming are lost in 
a hereand-now epistemology devoid of a then.-and-there 
eschatology. Becoming too well adjusted to this world is to 
miss the point of the paradoxical tension with its eternal 
consequences. As Paul puts it, "We are looking all the time 
not at the visible things but at the invisible. The visible things 
are transitory: it 1s the invisible things that are really perma- 
nent" (2 Cor. 4:18, Phillips). As a consequence, "We are 
handicapped on all sides, but we are never frustrated; we are 
puzzled, but never in despair. We are persecuted, but we 
never have to stand it alone: we may be knocked down but 
we are never knocked out!" (2 Cor. 4:8, 9, Phillips). 
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The Holy Spirit is an active agent in personal growth. If 
the Holy Spirit is at work in the world as we claim, then his 
intercessory work cannot be minimized (Rom. 8:26). This 
means that any therapeutic relationship within a Christian 
context should give credence to this spiritual resource. Ob- 
viously, such an assumption is outside the scope of psychology 
as a science and often is ignored by the rather secularized 
trends of ecclesiology, but coupled with the Christian commit- 
ment of a person with psychological skills, the Holy Spirit 
becomes a potent force for behavioral change. 

In short, before psychology can be incorporated in a col- 
laborative function in the most complete sense, it, too, along 
with ecclesiology, must come by the cross and under the Lord- 
ship of Jesus Christ. 


A Tentative Plan 


This brings us to the practical question, What steps should 
be taken to appropriate the principles of professional family 
counseling into the church setting? 


First, train the staff. A great deal of the counseling in our 
country is done by ministers, priests, and rabbis, and most of 
it has to do with family problems. This means that the 
average pastoral staff with normal training and experience 
has assets and skills which can be sharpened by seminars, 
workshops, referrals, consultation, and extended education 
provided by family counseling resources. 

In the Mount Paran parish this is done through staff train- 
ing sessions, periodic seminars, and involvement in the many 
opportunities offered by the mental health and pastoral care 
communities. 


Second, pinpoint needs. Some system must be devised for 
more extensive pastoral and congregational contact out of 
which counseling needs can emerge. In our parish of some 
two thousand members we have devised a care coordinator 
plan (see pp. 160-61.) which provides one care coordinator 
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husband/wife team over one group of ten family units. Each 
care coordinator team receives specialized training in pastoral 
care, facilitative skills, and family nurture. 


Third, train the paraprofessionals. Even though the jury 
is still out concerning the ultimate "pros" and "cons" of para- 
professionals in medicine, counseling, and other fields, it is 
apparent that to meet the need this may be the only solution. 

In the church, however, the commission of Christ is to teach 
and train. In the Mount Paran Church a pilot study has been 
done and plans are underway for more extensive training of 
care coordinators in an adapted ‘Transactional Analysis and 
Adlerian counseling model. The resource persons for this task 
are professional counselors out of the congregation and the 
pastoral staff. In addition, three counseling interns are being 
used to help the pastoral staff in the care of more intense 
and complex problems. These interns operate under pastoral 
supervision and receive graduate practicum credit. 

Further, Sunday school workers’ training courses are being 
expanded to include opportunities for greater understanding 
of both personal and family problems. This is particularly 
important for workers in youth, young adult, and married 
couples classes. 


Fourth, provide group opportunities. Perhaps the most 
urgent need of the people in our pews is a sense of fellowship, 
belonging, and Christian support. Consequently, the group 
idea offers opportunities for family involvement, discussion, 
and sharing at every level. In the Mount Paran parish, the 
worship services, marriage seminars, family enrichment pro- 
grams, and Bible study emphases provide the impetus for 
many different types of groups. Here, again, leadership is im- 
portant, and training becomes a necessity. 


Finally, determine the model. In order to achieve direction 
and provide a framework of coordinated activities, an overall 
church model is important. What is the role of the pastor? 
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the paid staff? the volunteer staff? Where does family counsel- 
ing fit in? How is this communicated to the congregation? 
What are the objectives? the procedures? the outcome? 

The way in which we answer these questions in light of the 
Scripture and the utilization of professional resources will 
determine the church model needed. 


Goals 


In summary, professional family counseling offers the 
church a viable resource to use as a structural tool for 
achieving the mission of family nurture. By the appropriate 
adaptation of this resource within the context of the biblical 
perspective, four essential goals for the collaborative ministry 
of professional family counseling and the church emerge: 

1. To meet people where they are and become a participant 
in their needs 
2. To bring every person into a redeeming relationship with 

Christ and into the fellowship of the family of God 
3. To provide a group for every family and develop means 

for bringing each person in touch with the group 
4. To cultivate a concept of congregational care as a means 

of mutual support, spiritual nurture, and personal growth 


CARE COORDINATOR PROGRAM 
Definition 


The Care Coordinator program is designed as a comprehensive 
plan to provide pastoral care for the Mount Paran congregation. It 
has the following objectives: 


l. To organize the Mount Paran membership into groups of not 
more than ten families and/or single member units in each 
group 

2. To appoint a husband and wife team to function in a care 
coordinator role over each group 

3. To provide designated follow-up and appropriate communica- 
tion for more extensive pastoral and personal growth. 
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Duties 
The duties of the care coordinators are as follows: 


1. To become acquainted with each family and single member 
unit in the assigned group 

2. To develop a method of casual observation as to church at- 
tendance, outreach involvement, and spiritual needs of each 
group member 

3. To follow up evidence of need with general Christian care and 
concern through telephone calls, personal conversation, and 
home visits when necessary 

4, To communicate crisis situations and complex problem areas 
to the ministerial staff for intensive pastoral care 

5, To foster a sense of belonging among each group member in 
relationship to the general church fellowship 

6. To arrange periodic fellowship group meetings as needed or 
desired 

7. To support each group member in prayer, acceptance, and 
facilitation of Christian growth 

8. To accept the role of care coordinator as a ministry of the 
Lord to the needs of others 

9. ‘To make a sincere effort to attend all care coordinator meet- 
ings when called 

10. ‘To cooperate as a team member with the coordinator chair- 
man and associate chairman 
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Developing a Church 


Learning Center 


Morris Sheats 


"Lord, help people come to me for counsel." This was my 
prayer when I was twenty-four, fresh out of seminary, and 
not really sure of myself. It was my first full-time pastorate. 
Of course, I wanted to succeed as a pastor but was afraid. I 
feared my youthful age would hinder people from coming to 
see me as a counselor. Afterward, at times, I wish the Lord 
had not been so generous in answering my prayer. The 
counseling grew until I was trying to see twenty to twenty- 
five people each week in serious counseling sessions. It was a 
crushing load. 

Every pastor and counselor knows the problem of how to 
see all the people who need help in the amount of time al- 
lotted. 'The problem is compounded because often two people 
are involved, usually the husband and wife. This complicates 
the time schedule even more because the husband does not 
have time for counseling except during the night hours. Also 
premarital counseling should be to both persons and not 
just to the woman. The problem is further complicated in 
that one or both are working, and it is hard to find the time 


Morris Sheats is pastor of Trinity Church, an interfaith congregation in 
Lubbock, Texas, and has an extensive radio and television ministry. 
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when their busy schedule can mesh into the pastor’s busy 
schedule. I began to ask myself, “What are the alternatives?" 

First, I looked for other competent counselors to help. 
Pastors were added to the staff. Today we have seven full- 
time pastors. Yet the growth has been so strong that there is 
still more demand for help than time available. 

Second, I discovered that try as hard as I could, some people 
(a good many) still insisted on seeing the senior pastor. 

Third, I tried to solve the lack-of-time problem by adding 
more time to my schedule. Night sessions were tried. What a 
trap! My family began to suffer! 

Fourth, I attempted to limit the length of the counseling 
sessions. I was successful to a degree, but some people cannot 
be ministered to effectively in a set period of time. 

None of these alternatives seemed really to solve the prob- 
lem. Added to the burden was a decision I made while in 
seminary to set up some very stringent standards concerning 
premarital counseling. The suggestion had been made in a 
pastoral care class that the pastor have three premarital 
counseling sessions. In these sessions the topics discussed 
would include communications, use of money, and relations 
of the two persons that were considering marriage. Now, I 
had worked this out to a three-hour counseling period. How- 
ever, as time began to squeeze on me, I found that I was 
forced to cut this down to two hours. This left me with a 
sense of guilt about not adequately covering what I needed 
to cover. In my early years of pastoring I found that more 
permanent marriages took place when this type of counseling 
occurred prior to marriage. I had discovered that many 
couples not truly serious about a spiritual base for their 
marriage would not take the time for the counseling period. 
This automatically eliminated some of them. Most couples, 
however, welcomed the counseling opportunity. 

I began to pray about a solution to the problem—if there 
was just some way to disseminate this information but still 
with the personal touch. 
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While in prayer about this several years ago, the Holy 
Spirit implanted upon my heart a learning center. I had 
never seen such a center but knew it was the answer. 
Basically, the idea was simple. Build a center that would 
utilize the latest techniques in making available audio and 
video tapes for counseling. 

While sharing the idea with the elders of our church, it 
became apparent that God had given us a sound principle, 
an idea that would work. Since we were in a building pro- 
gram, we incorporated into one of our new buildings a 
learning center. 

The center was built with eight listening carrels. ‘These 
small rooms open out into a beautifully landscaped area. The 
design incorporates small space with openness. The goal of 
intimacy without being “closed in" was achieved. Each 
carrel has a television set and an audio cassette player. ‘The 
acceptance and usage of the center has been phenomenal. 

The procedure is simple. A video or audio tape is selected 
by the user. The librarian then sends the message of the tape 
by cable to the predetermined carrel. Of course, audio cas- 
settes may be checked out. 

I give all premarital counseling by video tape. The center 
is open two nights each week until 9:00 p.m. and on Saturday 
afternoon. This gives the working couples a better oppor- 
tunity to arrange a time. 

In the last three years the learning center has developed 
into a major contribution to handle the counseling for our 
church and the community. The center has some twenty- 
seven hundred cassette tapes and over three hundred hours 
of color video tapes. In addition to tapes, the center has 
about one thousand volumes which can be checked out. 

How has the learning center helped solve the problem of 
time? Well, let's talk specifically about premarital counseling. 

I made a series of tapes covering all the subjects I would 
normally cover with a couple in a premarital counseling 
session. The tapes utilized films as well as interviews. For 
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example, I interviewed J. Allan Petersen when he was in 
our city and then incorporated those interviews into the 
video tapes. The series runs two and one-half hours and 
covers the major items that would have been covered in a 
personal premarital counseling session. 

It has been amazing. Couples who are truly sincere about 
developing a godly marriage are excited about the idea. Most 
of them take notes and study the notes very carefully, as 
well as all the Scriptures that are given on the tapes. It is 
like they are having two and one-half hours of private 
counseling with their pastor and other professionals that 
he would bring in to help them. Most couples are truly very 
grateful for this opportunity. 

When the learning center was first begun, video tapes were 
made with a crew and color camera supplied at a local tele- 
vision station. Many people ask how we can afford this. The 
answer is through proper planning. Most television stations 
have slack time when they are not producing commercials 
and would like to utilize the equipment. Thus the time can 
be bought to produce video teaching and counseling tapes 
at an hourly rate. Our church has invested in several video 
recorders, and one of these recorders stays at the station most 
of the time as we try to produce between two and four hours 
of video tapes per week. Of course, all our services and 
seminars are on audio tape, and some of them are on video 
tape. 

We are now able to put many of the teaching opportuni- 
ties provided by our church on video tape because the learn- 
ing center now has its own color camera and equipment. 

Now, this may sound like a "budget-blowing" proposition, 
but remember the rapidly evolving field of video tapes is 
constantly improving and prices are getting lower. For ex- 
ample, while the center always had black and white capability, 
the fact was established that color capability holds the 
viewers interest much better. Today suitable color cameras 
may be purchased in the twenty-five-hundred-dollar price 
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range. I am not talking about an investment in equipment 
such as a television studio would have in color video tapes. 


Preventive Counseling 


Every pastor/counselor senses a great need to help other 
people with their problems before the problems become 
acute. Many times this is difficult, once again, because of the 
time limitations. It has been discovered that the church 
family learning center is the answer. 

For example, almost every book in the New Testament has 
been covered by either audio or video tape. People come in 
with various problems and can be referred to the different 
areas for scriptural instruction which has been provided by 
tape. It has been discovered that many times people will 
check out an audio tape and listen to instruction from the 
Word of God quicker than they will read for themselves. 
This is not to minimize personal reading and study of God’s 
Word. That is absolutely essential! Sometime the person 
must be motivated and the voice of the pastor/counselor on 
tape will often motivate that individual to further study in 
God’s Word. 

Many times people come in who are beginning to develop 
a problem in a certain area. Possibly a “root of bitterness” 
as described in Hebrews 12:15 has begun to color their view- 
point of life in a negative way. It may be they have experi- 
enced a great disappointment or a great hurt. 

To deal with these kinds of problems, a series of video 
tapes was developed entitled "Handling Life's Disappoint- 
ments." In this series such matters as financial reverses, grief 
caused by death, grief caused by divorce, and other related 
subjects are covered. The tapes have been very helpful in 
motivating people who are beginning to develop a problem 
into seeing there is an answer. 

Many times after seeing a person one time, I can have some 
insight into the area in which a problem is developing. 
Through the church family learning center, preventive 
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counseling is utilized through instruction with the tapes. This 
is extremely exciting as it enables the pastor/counselor to 
multiply himself in reaching many more people and yet pro- 
viding effective means of instruction and counseling. 

When you really get down to it, the church family learning 
center is absolutely unlimited in its possibilities. There is 
the problem of the need for emotional healing. An entire 
series was developed entitled "Emotional Healing." Let your 
imagination run wild! Whatever area you can imagine you 
would like to cover, concerning any phase of counseling, can 
be done through a church family learning center. 


How You Can Begin 


You may feel that to develop a church family learning 
center would be an awesome and costly responsibility 
especially for a small church. It really is not as difficult as it 
may sound. Here are some practical suggestions: 

l. Start small. Realize that you can build over a number of 
years. 

2. Start by placing sermons, lectures, and counseling sessions 
on audio tape. A minimum amount of equipment is 
necessary. 

3. If you desire to get into the usage of video tapes (I would 
highly recommend this), do not invest in a lot of expen- 
sive equipment. You can start with as little as twenty-five 
hundred dollars. 

4. Consider producing video tapes by using the facilities of a 
local television station at times when they are not busy. 

5. In producing tapes, whether audio or video, remember 
that you are one person talking to another person. This 
simple suggestion will enable you to “come through" with 
your own natural ability that God has given you. 

6. For further information please feel free to write: 
Reverend Byron Mote | 
Minister of Education 
7002 Canton Avenue 
Lubbock, Texas 79418 
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7. Stay abreast with the rapidly changing video/audio tape 
field by subscribing to Educational and Industrial Tele- 
vision, an excellent periodical. 

Again I say, with a minimum investment you can begin. 
You can double yourself and not lose effectiveness. I realize 
that much counseling must be done personally. However, I 
have been amazed at how tapes seem to be received by the 
hearer as much more personal than I would have dreamed 
possible. 

If you are a senior pastor, you will find that staff members 
will also be excited about developing tapes. The eight pastors 
at our church are all developing tapes for their specialized 
area of ministries. 

Another ministry evolved somewhat from the fact that 
people want a recording of the sermons. This led us into 
reproducing tapes. Eventually a duplicator was purchased and 
some rules of operation for lending tapes were established. As 
in lending books you must establish a maximum number to 
be checked out, or a few people will have all of your tapes 
checked out while others are waiting. Also our staff found 
it advisable to recommend that a deposit be required on an 
audio tape. The deposit is refunded when it is returned. 

Further experience has taught our staff that not only must 
a deposit be required, but a fine of a few cents a day must be 
charged when a tape becomes overdue. Without a fine all of 
the tapes will be out and overdue. While we do not like 
the idea of having to charge a deposit or having to charge 
fines, we find that to maintain proper stewardship of the 
money to this ministry we must do so. The learning center 
sells audio tapes at a minimum price. 

If you are planning to start with audio tapes, be sure to 
shop. Certain ministries operate as a bulk-buying service for 
tapes. One of these is an organization called Hosana in 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. They buy tapes in the large bulk 
price range and pass savings on to church and library facili- 
ties at cost plus 1 percent tape plus shipping. Other com- 
panies do the same. 
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In the video tape area the price is much higher. Here 
again, competition is beginning to exert itself, and by sub- 
scribing to a good publication you will find avenues to lower 
prices. 

The learning center is quite popular with our church 
family. They put our video facilities to good use. It is antici- 
pated that this usage will continue to grow. 

Most important, the families of our congregation are be- 
coming mature in Jesus Christ. The learning center is also 
enabling the entire community to “grow in the nature and 
admonition” of our Lord. Much spiritual growth is happen- 
ing because people are using the church family learning 
center. 


Study Guide 


Gary Collins 


The purpose of a study guide is to help individuals or groups of 
readers to better understand, evaluate, and interact with the ideas 
that are presented in a book or collection of articles. 'The chapters 
which comprise the preceding pages contain a number of insights 
and sometimes conflicting opinions, written by people who are 
experts in the subjects about which they write. By adding a study 
guide, it is hoped that you will be helped to think back over what 
has been written and to arrive at some further conclusions of 
your own. 

It is possible, of course, to work through this study guide on your 
own but you are likely to find group discussion to be more bene- 
ficial and interesting. The following study guide has been designed, 
therefore, for individual study or for group interaction. Whenever 
a group meets, there should be a leader who can guide the discus- 
sion and stimulate interaction. The same leader can direct all of 
the discussions, or you may want to shift leadership responsibilities 
so that a different person, chosen from the group, leads each of 
the sessions. . 

Before meeting, each group member should read the chapter or 
chapters to be discussed, complete the first two assignments, and 
look over the questions which follow. These questions are designed 
to stimulate discussion and provoke debate. The leader should 
encourage (but not free) each group member to express his or 
her views, should maintain a somewhat objective perspective in 
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the group, and should try to keep the discussion from getting too 
far off the track. When there are irreconcilable differences, the 
leader should have the right to stop discussion until more home- 
work can be done, expert advice can be obtained, or the group 
agrees that discussion has reached a dead end and should be 
abandoned in favor of some other subject. 

One final comment: the questions and exercises which follow 
are merely suggestive. If you can think of questions which are 
better, use them. If you can think of other ways to interact with 
the material of this book, try them. It might be more fun that 
way! 


Chapter 1: Larry. Richards 
How the Church Can Help the Family Face the Future 


1. In this first chapter, Larry Richards gives a number of concise 
and practical suggestions concerning ways in which the local church 
body can help individual families to face an uncertain future. 
After you read the chapter, think about your own church. Is it 
helping families to grow—or is it in some way hindering family 
togetherness? What could your church be doing for families that 
it isn’t doing now? 


2. Before your group meets, take the time to look up Ephesians 
4:11-16 and Hebrews 10:25-26. Do you think these verses really 
have anything to do with the church and the family working 
together? 


MEETING TOGETHER 


3. In this your first meeting, the group members (including the 
leader) should introduce themselves and say something about their 
families. Why are you in this discussion group? 


4. If this has not been clarified previously, decide how often you 
will meet, the length of time for each meeting, what topics will be 
discussed each time, and how leadership responsibilities will be 
handled. Will the same person lead each week or will leadership 
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responsibilities rotate between group members? It is suggested that 
each discussion session be opened with prayer. 


5. Near the beginning of his chapter, Richards states that the 
family, in itself, is never meant to be a self-contained church. “The 
notion that husband, wife and children are a complete unit with- 
out need for support from without . . . is not biblical.” Do you 
agree? Is it ever right for a family, in a community like yours, to 
become its own church? Do you agree that "family members, as 
individuals, and in all their family roles, have a tremendous need 
for support by the local body"? Try to support your opinions from 
the Bible. 


6. Discuss question 2 as a group. 


7. Richards lists five propositions or presuppositions on which he 
builds his chapter. What are these? Do you agree with the author? 
What is the relevance of these assumptions of your church and 
family? 


8. A main theme in Richard's chapter is that church leaders must 
do more than talk about family life—they must demonstrate in 
their own lives and families what they preach in their pulpits or 
teach in their church classes. What, in practical ways, can the 
church leader do to model a good family life? How can the church 
member help the church leader to have a stronger family? Try to 
be practical. 


9. In his chapter, Richards gives a number of examples of what 
other churches have done to help families face the future. Would 
any of these techniques apply in your church? Are there other plans 
that would be better for your church? 


ADDED QUESTIONS FOR CHURCH LEADERS 


10. What kind of a model to others is your family? Does Richards’ 
suggestion put you under pressure to have some kind of a “perfect 
model family’? How could you model family life without being 
under this pressure to perform perfectly? (Discuss this with your 
spouse and family members.) Look up Isaiah 1:2 and notice what 
happened to some of God's children. Does this give you an excuse 
for overlooking your own family problems? Does this give you hope 
to carry on when, in spite of your best efforts, your children are 
rebellious? 
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Chapter 2: Wayne E. Rickerson 
Developing Creative Home Teaching 


1. What can parents do to teach values in the home? This is the 
question that Wayne Rickerson develops in his intensely practical 
chapter. In preparing for your group meeting, read Deuteronomy 
6:4-9 and then answer the questions that Rickerson raises concern- 
ing this passage. Who is to teach, how is the teaching to be done 
and what does God want parents to teach? 


2. Turn to figure 6 in Rickerson’s chapter. Take the time to com- 
plete the chart as the author suggests. Discuss your chart with that 
of your spouse. What did you learn from this exercise? 


MEETING TOGETHER 


3. You may wish to begin your group by sharing with each other 
what you learned in question 2. 


4. Look at figures 1 and 2 of the chapter. Do you think figure 2 is 
an accurate picture of your family? Why? Draw a picture (using 
the three smaller circles and one large circle) to indicate how you 
would like your home to be. (If you do not have a family, draw a 
picture of what you think the ideal Christian home should be 
like.) Discuss the diagrams and change yours if you decide to do so. 
How do you move your family from where they are now to where 
you would like them to be? 


5. According to the author the major activity in most modern 
homes is watching TV. Is this true of your home? What influence 
does this have on your values and those of your children? How 
could you change the TV watching patterns of your family? Could 
watching TV together as a family provide an opportunity for 
teaching values—through discussion of what is seen in television 
programs and advertisements? When will this start in your house? 


6. Let's think about the idea of a family night. Assuming that your 
family is at least in some respects different from all others, how 
could you make the family night idea work in your house? When 
should you hold "family night"? (Include the possibility of some 
time other than an evening—Saturday morning, Sunday afternoon.) 
How can your church help to initiate such a program? 
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7. In his chapter, Rickerson suggests that your group might want to 
discuss answers to the following questions: (a) List two situations 
during the past month that you have used to "talk" with your 
children about a scriptural truth; (b) List two situations during 
the past month when you missed a good chance to teach a scriptural 
truth from something that happened at home; (c) List each time 
during the past month that you spent time with each child alone, 
talking about his needs and interests. Do these questions make you 
feel uncomfortable and guilty» Why? 'Think of some practical 
changes that you might make in your life so you won't feel so 
uncomfortable if these questions are ever raised again. 


ADDED QUESTIONS FOR CHURCH LEADERS 


8. Take another look at figures 4 and 5 of Rickerson's chapter. 
Which diagram is more descriptive of your church? Do you agree 
with the concept demonstrated in figure 5? How could your church 
move towards this model. Try to think of practical answers. How 
could you facilitate this change? 


Chapter 3: Del and Trudy Vander Haar 
Family Cluster Education 


1. In their chapter, Del and Trudy Vander Haar mention objectives 
for the clustered families. Let's begin, however, by looking at each 
of our own individual families. What goals do you have for your 
family? What are your family priorities? If you've never thought of 
these, perhaps you should write down some family goals and 
priorities. Then indicate how you could attain these objectives. Is 
this one way to keep your marriage and family alive and growing? 


2. “The family is the basic unit for teaching the Christian faith 
. .. Luke 2:21, 41; Deuteronomy 6:7; Proverbs 22:6; Matthew 
18:5, 6." Look up each of these references. Do they support the 
author's statement about the family as the basic unit for Christian 
education? 


MEETING TOGETHER 


3. According to the authors, what is an extended family? How 
does this differ from a family cluster? Why are family clusters 
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proposed? Do you agree that such clustering is a good idea? Is it 
for every family or just for those who are living far away from 
their extended families? 


4. Near the beginning of their chapter, the Vander Haars list some 
"pressure points on the family." What are these? Are these pres- 
sure points on your family? How could family clustering relieve 
some of the pressure? 


5. Read again the eight-point "rationale behind family clustering." 
Do you agree with each of these eight points? Give reasons for your 
answers. 


6. In the two preceding chapters the authors emphasized the im- 
portance on the family of the church as a body of believers. How 
does family clustering fit into the ministry of the local church? 


7. Look around the room. Would it be wise for your discussion 
group to expand into a family cluster or two? Why? Why not? If 
you did form a family cluster how would you get started? What 
would you do? In what ways is the Vander Haar chapter of 
practical help to you in this discussion? 


ADDED QUESTIONS FOR CHURCH LEADERS 


8. Is family clustering feasible for families in your church? If so, 
how could this be initiated? What would be the implications, 
positive and negative, of your family being involved in a cluster? 


Chapter 4: Julie Gorman 
Family Enrichment through the Church 


1, Julie Gorman’s chapter emphasizes the practical—so much so 
that, in reading, your mind is almost certain to be stimulated into 
thinking of a variety of ways in which your church can be involved 
in family enrichment. But ask yourself a question: Do I really want 
all of this church-family activity? If so, why? If not, why not? 


2. In her chapter, the author talks about people who are so in- 
volved in church activities that the family is neglected. In con- 
trast, others refuse to be involved in the church because they are 
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“spending time with the family—which is biblical.” Are either of 
these extremes really biblical? What kind of a balance do you have 
between church and family involvement? What kind of a balance 
would you like to have? In thinking about these questions look up 
Proverbs 22:6; Deuteronomy 6:20-25; 2 Timothy 1:5; 2:1-2; 
Hebrews 10:24, 25. 


MEETING ‘TOGETHER 


3. Near the beginning of this chapter, Gorman asks why the church 
should initiate a plan for enriching the family. What would be 
your answer? 


4. Assuming that family enrichment is an important goal for the 
church, what can your church do in a practical way to enrich 
families? In answering this question, consider some of Gorman’s 
practical suggestions. 


5. Does family enrichment leave out singles, the elderly, college 
students who are away from their families, etc? How can family 
enrichment include such people in a meaningful and important 
way? 


6. What is your opinion of church family retreats? Would Gor- 
man’s suggestions apply to your church? 


7. Near the end of her chapter, Gorman lists “Ten Steps in De- 
veloping a Family Life Education Ministry." Read these ten ques- 
tions and attempt to answer each for your church. 


ADDED QUESTIONS FOR CHURCH LEADERS 


8. The first four chapters in this book have given a variety of 
suggestions for developing a family life emphasis in the church. 
Considering your schedule and time pressures, is any of this really 
feasible? Ask yourself: Is family life education a biblical ideal? Is 
it a worthwhile goal? If so, how can it be accomplished? How can 
you be involved and still accomplish your other responsibilities? 
Discuss these questions (a) with your spouse and family and (b) 
with other leaders in the church. 
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Chapter 5: David O. Moberg 
Aged Family Members and the Church 


1. Have you ever thought what you will be like when you are old? 
Will you be bitter, cynical, hard to get along with—or gracious, 
loving, greatly liked and positive in your outlook on life? How will 
people treat you? Do you treat old people now in accordance 
with the golden rule (Matthew 7:12)? Thinking about aging 
in relation to ourselves can help us to more effectively discuss the 
subject matter of David Moberg’s chapter. 


2. What does the Bible say about old age? See Proverbs 16:31; 
1 Kings 3:14; Titus 2:2-3; Ecclesiastes 12:1-8; Psalm 71:9, 18. Based 
on these references is old age something to be desired, endured, or 
dreaded? 


MEETING TOGETHER 


3. What are gerontophobia and ageism? Are you guilty of these 
“two serious social problems?” Is your church guilty of these? In 
your answer, turn to the paragraph beginning “Ageism subtly 
pervades our entire culture, including the typical church congrega- 
tion.” Read the evidences of ageism that Moberg lists. In light of 
this list, examine your own attitudes and those of your church. 


4. According to Moberg, churches fit into one of three categories 
in ministering to the aged. Describe these three categories. Where 
does your church fit? 


5. In the section titled "A Biblical Perspective," Moberg lists seven 
"scripturally-based principles [which] should be applied in ac- 
tivities with and for the aging." What are these? Do you agree 
with these principles? Are they really biblical? What should be 
added to the list? 


6. The author concludes his chapter with a listing of practical 
suggestions for meeting the needs of the elderly. How could these 
be applied in your church? 


ADDED QUESTIONS FOR CHURCH LEADERS 


7. What has been your attitude to the aged? Are you modeling 
gerontophobia or ageism? What could you do in your church to 
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stimulate a more effective ministry to the aged? Are you willing 
to put this plan into action? 


Chapter 6: Varina Sue Florence 
Families of the Retarded and the Church 


l. In her chapter, Varina Sue Florence raises questions about our 
attitudes to the retarded. "What image does the term mentally 
retarded conjur in your mind?” she asks. “Are you repulsed? Do you 
feel as though you may be affected?” How would you answer these 
questions? What is your attitude toward retarded people and 
their families? Is your attitude consistent with biblical teaching? 
How could your attitude improve? 


2. Jesus had a sincere love for people who were infirmed, disabled, 
diseased, and rejected by the society. Read 1 John 4:7-11; James 
2:8-9, 14-20, and ask yourself how these verses might apply to our 
attitudes and actions toward retarded people. 


MEETING TOGETHER 


3. At the beginning of her chapter, Florence lists some of the 
agonizing questions that are asked by parents of retarded children. 
What kinds of answers can we give? 


4. Summarize some of the problems faced by retarded persons 
(children and adults) and by their parents. Why should a parent 
feel grief, shame, anger, or guilt? How could you help people 
who have these feelings? Are your answers realistic or overly 
simplistic? 


5. “The church, being the body of Christ, has a responsibility to 
minister to the retarded and their families." How can this be done? 
Is it being done in your church? How could it be done better? 


6. Florence gives a number of practical suggestions for pastors who 
are in a ministry to the retarded. What are these? To what extent 
do these suggestions apply equally well to laymen? 
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ADDITIONAL QUESTIONS FOR CHURCH LEADERS 


7. Which of Florence’s suggestions about a ministry to the retarded 
and their families can apply to you and your church? Do the 
qualifications listed by Wolfensberger (and quoted in this chap- 
ter) apply to you? Could they apply to you? What could you do 
to make them characteristic of you? 


Chapter 7: Clifford E. Bajema 
Abortion Faces the Church 


l. "Abortion," writes Clifford Bajema in this chapter, "is not an 
issue on which Christians can afford to be neutral." Before meeting 
with your group, ask yourself the following questions: Where do I 
stand on the issue of abortion, and why? Can I support my position 
biblically? 


2. "It's quite true that the Bible nowhere speaks explicitly of the 
issue of abortion (with the possible exception of Exodus 21:22- 
25)." Please read this passage. Do you think it has relevance to 
the question of abortion? What about the several other Scripture 
passages quoted in Bajema's chapter? 


MEETING ‘TOGETHER 


3. Abortion is a very controversial and practical issue for discus- 
sion today. Let’s begin the group with a consideration of the 
question "When does human life really begin—at the moment of 
conception or at some later time?" How does your answer to this 
question have a bearing on your views of abortion and on birth 
control methods which expel a fertilized egg from the mother's 
uterus? 


4. Bajema's position on abortion is clear: "Abortion is the de- 
liberate, intentional, premeditated killing of an innocent human 
being (an unborn baby)." Do you agree or disagree? Why? Are 
there some circumstances under which abortion could be permitted 
biblically? Try to consider the different Christian viewpoints as you 
discuss this issue—and remember Bajema’s stress on the importance 
of Christian love. This extends even to discussions of abortion! 
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5. Now extend the discussion to euthanasia—the “mercy killing" of 
weak, aged, infirm and other physically or mentally handicapped 
people in our society. Can this ever be justified physically? Is it 
ever right to "pull the plug" on machines that are operating to 
keep diseased bodies alive? 


6. Abortion and mercy killing are topics rarely discussed in our 
churches. What is the reason for this? Have our churches become 
"religious country clubs’? Have we become like the churches of 
Nazi Germany which Bajema criticizes in his chapter? Have we 
developed an insensitivity like the frog described by Dolson and 
quoted in this chapter? Is the church characterized by an apathy 
which "stems partly from ignorance, but also from the desire 
(especially on the part of evangelical Christians all wrapped up 
in church growth) to avoid emotional and controversial issues"? 


ADDITIONAL QUESTIONS FOR CHURCH LEADERS 


7. Clearly, this chapter touches on some very controversial but 
important subjects which are rarely discussed publically in the 
church. Where do you stand on abortion and euthanasia? Can you 
defend your position biblically? Are you willing for these issues 
to be discussed in your church? What if some of your church mem- 
bers take a stand different from yours? How would you react? 


Chapter 8: Judith Fink and Marjory Mecklenburg 
Developing Alternatives to Abortion 


Let’s begin by bringing the abortion question right down to a very 
personal level. 

1. What would be your feelings if you or a close member of your 
family had an unwanted pregnancy? Would you consider an 
abortion? What alternative would you have? 


2. In their chapter Judith Fink and Marjory Mecklenburg refer 
to John the Baptist prior to his birth. Read Luke 1:39-45 and 
Psalm 139:13-18. What is the relevance of these Scripture verses 
to the abortion issue? 
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MEETING TOGETHER 


3. Although they are sometimes criticized and even ostracized for 
doing so, some women refuse to abort their babies. What is the 
church’s duty to these women? Summarize the various “alternatives 
to abortion” listed by Fink and Mecklenburg. Should your church 
show any interest in or concern for these mothers? 


4. “It seems clear that we are not able at this time to prevent 
pregnancy from occurring among young teenagers in this country.” 
Do you agree with this statement? Does your church do anything 
to prevent such pregnancies? If not, why not? What kind of a 
ministry can and should you have to the parents of illigitimate 
children? 


5. Fink and Mecklenburg briefly discuss family planning in their 
chapter. It is well known that the Roman Catholic Church takes 
an official stand on birth control. What is your position on this 
issue? Does your church provide any help for Christian married 
couples who are seeking safe and effective ways to prevent un- 
intended pregnancies? Should the church give any help in this area? 


6. With the emphasis against abortion in this and the preceding 
chapter, how do you think a mother might feel who has had an 
abortion? In our post-abortal counseling are we in danger of 
increasing guilt in the parent (s)? How can the church respect the 
sanctity of life, but help women, especially, to cope with their guilt 
about having had an abortion? 


ADDITIONAL QUESTIONS FOR CHURCH LEADERS 


7. This chapter deals with a number of topics rarely discussed in 
the church: abortion, attitudes to pregnancy, counseling unwed 
mothers, malnourishment, rape, birth control, sex education, etc. 
Should the church really have an interest in these issues or is this 
distracting us from more basic concerns? Would Jesus have been 
interested in these topics? How can we as Christians minister to 
people struggling with some of the issues listed above? 
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Chapter 9: Arnold Berntsen 
Establishing a Daycare Center in the Local Church 


1. What happens in your church building during the week be- 
tween Sundays? Does the church sit empty except for week night 
meetings? Is this good stewardship of the facilities God has pro- 
vided? How could the facilities be better used? Keep this question 
in mind as you ponder and discuss the chapter by Arnold Berntsen. 


2. What is the real purpose of the church? Does a consideration of 
the early church help (Acts 2:41-47; 4:32-37)? What is the pur- 
pose of your church today? Is it having an outreach and ministry 
to the people in the community? 


MEETING TOGETHER 


3. Is the daycare of young children enabling mothers to work, an 
appropriate ministry for the church? How would you answer? How 
did Berntsen answer? Do you agree with him? Can you give biblical 
support for your answers? 


4. According to Bernsten, a local church must ask, “Is there a need 
in the area surrounding our church for a childcare program?" How 
would you go about answering that question? What is the answer? 


5. Does your church have the resources of money and personnel 
to provide a quality daycare center? Berntsen's chapter gives guide- 
lines for answering this question. What would be the advantages 
and disadvantages of your church starting a daycare program? 


6. Lets turn back to the study questions dealing with chapter two 
of this book—the chapter by Rickerson. Look again at question 
number 7. Have there been changes in your life since you last 
read this question? If not, why not? Is this book simply serving 
as an intellectual exercise book or is it bringing some real changes 
in your life and family? 


ADDITIONAL QUESTIONS FOR CHURCH LEADERS 


7. Would Berntsen's suggestions work in your church? If so, how 
could you start such a program? If not, are there ways to make 
better use of your church facilities during the week? If you don't 
have such facilities could you nevertheless reach out to your com- 
munity in ways similar to those suggested by Berntsen? How? 
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Chapter 10: Paul Walker 
The Church and Professional Family Counseling 


1. When family problems arise, who do you think should do the 
counseling? When should we bring in a professional? What are the 
advantages and disadvantages of professional family counseling? 
What are the advantages and disadvantages of the pastor doing 
family counseling? 


2. Read over the “biblical perspective of marriage” that Paul 
Walker presents in his chapter. If you have time, look up as many 
of the Scripture references as possible. Do you agree with Walker 
that this is the biblical perspective? Would you add anything? 
Support your additions with Scripture. 


MEETING TOGETHER 


3. Re-read aloud the section of Walker’s chapter entitled “The 
Church Context.” What is the role and purpose of the local church? 
Do you agree that "when the church truly becomes the church, it 
provides a climate of Christian care to the family as the embodi- 
ment of the ministry of Christ"? Does your church really care for 
its families? How could it care more effectively? 


4. In his chapter, Walker offers some practical guidelines for family 
counseling. Begin with a consideration of his four phases of counsel- 
ing. What are these? Think of a practical family problem. Would 
these phases really work to bring help and healing? 


5. There is a theory of family counseling which says that if one 
member of a family is facing problems the entire family is af- 
fected and involved. Likewise if this one family member gets help 
the whole family must readjust. If this is so, doesn’t it make better 
sense as Walker suggests, for a counselor to work with whole 
families, rather than with individuals alone? What are the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of whole family counseling? 


6. Look over the “basic assumptions" portion of Walker's chapter. 
Do you agree with these assumptions? Why? How do you think 
these assumptions would influence counselors? Do you think that 
“both psychology and ecclesiology” would accept this list? 
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7. The author lists several steps in a “tentative plan” for bringing 
the principles of family counseling into the church setting. Is this 
a plan which would work in your church? How could you get it 
started? 


ADDED QUESTIONS FOR CHURCH LEADERS 


8. What is your opinion of professional counseling? When is it 
helpful and when is it not helpful? Are the goals listed at the 
end of the chapter appropriate for your church? 


Chapter 11: Morris Sheats 
Developing a Church Learning Center 


1. In the concluding chapter of this book, Morris Sheats suggests 
a creative way for meeting some of the counseling needs of in- 
dividuals and families in the church. How are counseling needs 
met in your church? How would you feel if a well-developed 
church learning center was available in your community? Would 
you use such a center? Could it serve as a replacement for personal 
counseling from a live counselor? 


2. Please turn to 1 Timothy 2:1, 2. Could this very basic plan of 
discipleship be handled at least partially through a church learning 
center? What about the “root of bitterness” (Hebrews 12:15) men- 
tioned in Sheats’ chapter? How could the learning center begin to 
deal with this problem? 


MEETING TOGETHER 


3. Let’s begin with a closer examination of the concept of a church 
learning center. What are its advantages and disadvantages? Is it 
too impersonal? Is it good stewardship of church leaders’ time? 
Is it efficient? Is there value in having a center where the learner 
can hear tapes but keep his or her problem a secret from others? 
Is it too expensive? 


4. How feasible would such a center be for your church? Sheats 
believes that the development of a center is "not as difficult as it 
may sound." To start a center in your church what would be the 
first practical steps? When will you start? 
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5. Much counseling today is to help individuals and families deal 
with problems. How is preventive counseling different? Do you 
think preventive counseling can be done effectively if people come 
in with problems and are referred to the different areas (of the 
tape library) for scriptural instruction which has been provided 
by tape? 


6. Think back over this book. What parts have been helpful, 
practical, or of little benefit in helping your church and family to 
face the future? Has your thinking changed or are you as a family 
member and church member doing anything differently now? If 
not, why not? 


ADDED QUESTIONS FOR CHURCH LEADERS 


7. Re-read the following from Sheats’ chapter and ask if it de- 
scribes you: "I tried to solve the lack-of-time problem by adding 
more time to my schedule. Night sessions were tried. What a trap! 
My family began to suffer!" Would a church learning center be 
just another burden to your schedule? Think of some practical 
ways in which (a) it could really help you and (b) it could be 
started in your church or community. 
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